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LETTERS 


The Met: Two Counter-Attacks 


To the Editor: 


In view of the attacks from various 
sources on the Metropolitan sculpture 
show, I feel, as a juror of the show, that 
an answer is in order. 

In the first place, the selection by photo- 
graphs was a necessity for a nationwide 
show. I disagree with those who say one 
cannot judge sculpture fyom photographs. 
The experience of this show proves to me 
that mistakes were negligible. Most sculp- 
tors sent in beautiful photographs and 
they went to a lot of trouble and ,expense 
to present their work to advantage and 
each and every photo was given pains- 
taking consideration. The jury worked for 
three long days from nine in the morning 
to 11 o’clock at night over 6,000 photo- 
graphs submitted by some 1,200 artists. 
Of these, 101 pieces were accepted. Deci- 
sions had to be made. I resent the charge 
of “horse trading.” There was less than 
on any other jury I have ever served on 
and I have served on many. When you 
have seven jurors of divergent tastes and 
opinions, there has to be give and take 
among them, otherwise judging would go 
on indefinitely. 

Certainly certain well known artists 
should have been in, who were left out, 
but that happens in every big show, in- 
vited or juried. All competitions are 
sweepstakes and a gamble; everyone en- 
tering a competition does so with his eyes 
open, and has no business crying and com- 
plaining. It is pretty poor sportsmanship. 
Competitions give opportunity to the 
younger artists. There is an element of 
talent-scouting in them, not just giving 
recognition to well known artists. 

The prize awards and the selection of 
artists would vary with every jury, yet in 
a show like this, there has to be a jury. 
After all, the Metropolitan has a peculiar- 
ly unique position in American art. It is 
our big national museum and b<longs to 
all of us, not to any one school; nor 
should it reflect the taste of any one man. 
In conducting these shows, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum deserves a great deal of credit. 
We are apt to forget that the Metropoli- 
tan exists to give art to the public, not 
just to give recognition to artists. Its ef- 
forts to present contemporary art, and 
not just the art of the past, should have 
every encouragement. Criticism is healthy 
and controversy is healthy, but too much 
griping is apt to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. 

As to the state of sculpture in America, 
I'll tell the world it is not at any low 
level. It is at a very high level, lusty, 
sensitive, unafraid and vigorous—especial- 
ly considering under what conditions crea- 
tive sculptors work, without support or 
outside encouragement, but only from a 
basic, inner urge. If anyone feels that 
American sculpture is at a low ebb, let 
him study the books on contemporary 
European sculpture, not just the work of 
the one or two men he admires, 


WILLIAM ZoRACH 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





To the Editor: 

Is your characterization of the current 
Metropolitan Museum’s sculpture show as 
a mish-mash fair? [Dicest, Dec. 15.] I 
think not. Three years ago, you may re-~ 
call that I launched a sharp attack 
against the Met closed-door policy as to 
contemporary art. Much has happened 
since then. Met’s doors have been opened 
wide. The heavy burden of arranging rep- 
resentative exhibitions of painting and 
sculpture has fallen chiefly on the shoul- 
ders of Robert B. Hale. I submit that 
out of the immense present output of 
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American art, he has done an outstanding 
job. 

If he has failed to discover a Michael 
Angelo, a Rembrandt or a Cézanne, kindly 
remember that Hale is not a magician. 
Met has, I suggest, given the public a fair 
cross-section of today’s “isms” and cur- 
rents in the field of art. 

As for the jury system, can you give 
us a better method? Would you prefer to 
leave the selections entirely to the deci- 
sion of the Metropolitan Museum? Would 
not such a course have brought down an 
avalanche of charges of dictatorship? 


JAMES N. ROSENBERG 
New York, N. Y. 


Que Faire Alors? 


To the Editor: 


May I congratulate you on your editorial 
“In-Group Exports” [Dicest, Jan. 1]. 

Que faire alors? Suppose the govern- 
ment can be stirred up a bit? 

We do seem to be coming of age cul- 
turally. Exhibiting fine work abroad is 
completely admirable—if ’tis fine. 


ANNA B. CaroLan, Director 
Woodstock Museum of Art 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


The "Mad Medium" Again 


To the Editor ; 


I very much regret Rockwell B. Schaefer 
calling “new art” art in the “mad me- 
dium” in your January 1 edition. I guess 
Schaefer means that art not strictly try- 
ing to imitate nature in a photographic 
way as its goal is just mad. 

If creative spirits had looked for gui- 
dance to a man such as Schaefer appears 
to be, according to his utterance, painting 
for example would have stopped at the 
moment when photography was introduced 
into usage as wall decoration. 

Mr. Schaefer did not realize that there 
is artistic vision and human imagination 
very potently at work in some individuals 
and therefore in some art... 

I suggest Schaefer study artistic expres- 
sion through the centuries. 


REINHARD R, TACKE 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Talk About Transcendentalism! 


To the Editor: 


Although I cannot claim to have been 
acquainted with [Peyton Boswell] 
through friends and an interest in THE 
ArT Dicest I have been aware of and ad- 
mired his aims in having an independent 
art magazine that favored no cliques and 
whose integrity received no single slur. 
Many of its articles were good reporting; 
all were understandable to an artist. ... 

If these statements were true now, I 
would not feel the need of writing. May I 
do a little sampling from the hand of Mr. 
Paul Brach.. .. “Inherent in this concept 
of painting is multi-readability and delib- 
erate ambiguity of the abstract image.” 

This much significance I can find on the 
stains my spilt coffee makes on the table- 
cloth. I would also expect to find it in The 
Nation where sublimal transcendentalist 
interpretation of art goes hand in hand 
with professional intellectualism. 

“Throughout all his work, Kline conveys 
the immense excitement of the single crea- 
tive act. These are statements of an acute 
crisis. There is no moderation, no middle 
ground, no compromise.” 

This I admit makes some sense, although 
it has its share of claptrap. The trouble is 
that the sense of it is that Mr. Brach is 
dramatizing either himself or the painting 
which in either case shows as much ver- 








acity and distinction as the spiel of a 
barker in front of a tent show. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons does quite as well: 

“Miré has often been characterized as 
gay and whimsical. Such a characteriza- 
tion is incomplete. It does not take ac- 
count of the grotesque element in his 
work, or the powerfully sexual aspect.” 

The trouble with undistinguished tongue 
twisting is that the tongue sometimes ends 
up in the cheek. You will pardon my opin- 
ion that there is more honesty and criti- 
cism in book jacket blurbs. 

Dissatisfaction with your magazine does 
not mean that I have any particular ax 
to grind. I neither do art criticism (except 
in private) nor do I have any friends who 
do. When I would suggest that some of 
your contributors take down the stature 
of your magazine, it is because I am tired 
of having my artistic sensibilities and in- 
telligence insulted. ... 

I look back with regret to the time 
when THE Art Dicest in{Peyton Boswell’s] 
hands was unique in the country because 
of its good sense and its probity. I hope 
that in the future the magazine may re- 
turn to the position Mr. Boswell made 
for it. 

H. PFLANZER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Some Thanks for Growing 


To the Editor: 

. . . Our enjoyment of your magazine 
has been greatly increased by the new 
and clean layout, the table of contents 
and “Next Issue,” an enlarged and lively 
Letters to the Editor, the more satisfac- 
tory way of reporting gallery shows on 
57th Street, the profile on an 4artist, the 
Print Notes, the Honor Roll. We feel the 
reporting is generally more lively and the 
editorial policy is more vigorous than ever, 
. . . We think the 25-year-old ArT DIGEST 
is younger than ever. Thank you for 
growing. 

Mrs. ROBERT BRONER 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

I was one of those who served by sit- 
ting and waiting. That is, with the new 
editor, I watched the Dicgest to see what 
would happen. Now I'd like to congratu- 
late you. In the past few months the gen- 
eral quality of the magazine has improved 
greatly—writing, type of features and, of 
course, editorials. It seems to me that by 
adding longer features and stressing the 
more important aspects of the art scene, 
you have given the DIGEST status as an 
important organ in the field. Where be- 
fore there was indiscriminate piecing to- 
gether of tidbits, there is now apparently 
a selective, reflective policy. ... 

HELENE RIEss 
New York, N. Y. 


Forbes Data Wanted 


To the Editor: 

I am collecting material for a biography 
of the American painter Donald Forbes, 
who died on October 4, 1951, and am mak- 
ing a catalogue of his work. 

Forbes is represented in the Metropoli- 
tan and Modern Museums here, the Wor- 
cester Museum, the collections of the 
Universities of Arizona and Nebraska, and 
in many private collections here and 
abroad. He was on the WPA art project 
in New York and later worked in Mexico 
and Cuba. 

I shall appreciate hearing from anyone 
who knew him, owns paintings or drawings 
by him, or has correspondence relating to 
him. Please address information to me at 
307 East Sixth Street. 

WHITNEY N. MorGan 
New York 3, N. Y. 


The Art Digest 
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EDITORIAL 


Kenneth Hayes Miller 


{Kenneth Hayes Miller, famous art- 
ist and etcher, is perhaps most re- 
nowned as the teacher of countless well 
known artists at the Art Students 
League. He taught there since 1911. 

Winner of the National Academy of 
Design gold medal for painting in 1943, 
and of the Academy’s painting award in 
1947, Miller is represented in most 
major museums in America. Among art- 
ists who studied with him are Alexan- 
der Brook, Peggy Bacon, Arnold Blanch, 
Paul Cadmus, Lloyd Goodrich, Edward 
Hopper, Rockwell Kent, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, and Reginald Marsh.] 


When Kenneth Hayes Miller made a 
remark, it was almost always in the na- 
ture of a pronouncement. When I my- 
self taught in later years, I more than 
ever realized the fund of lively, living 
information he had to impart and found 
myself repeatedly saying to the stu- 
dents—“as Kenneth Miller once said.” 
Each time I quoted him I became more 
and more impressed with his broad and 
sympathetic understanding of the 
painter and his craft, and I realize now, 
as much as ever, the great quality and 
cornucopian quantity of knowledge he 
so devotedly gave his students. 

ALEXANDER BROOK 


Kenneth H. Miller was my teacher, I 
studied with him back in the first World 
War. I learned a great deal from him 
and, in fact, he was the only teacher 
who really helped me... . 

I shall always respect him as a 
teacher, artist and a man. 

YAsuo KUNIYOSHI 


Kenneth Hayes Miller’s eminence as 
an artist and teacher was not based on 





KENNETH HAYES MILLER, 1876-1952 


a momentary flash of success. We at the 
League considered him a foundation 
from which thousands of informed and 
talented young artists came to learn 
their profession, not only as artists, but 
also as human beings. Miller had the 
capacity to develop the best qualities of 
individuals and the proof of his success 
as a teacher is in the hundreds of his 
former students who are now famous 
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artists. The permanence of his contribu- 

tion to American art is in his masterly 
paintings and etchings. 

STEWART KLONIS, Director 

Art Students League 


As both painter and teacher Kenneth 
Hayes Miller stood for certain artistic 
fundamentals — sculptural form, three- 
dimensional design, a living sense of 
tradition—that are out of fashion at the 
moment, but that will never lose their 
permanent value. I believe that as the 
years pass his great contribution to our 
art, as a creator, a teacher and a 
thinker, will be more and more clearly 
recognized, 

LLoyp GooprIcH, Associate Director 
Whitney Museum of American Art 


The death of Kenneth Hayes Miller 
marks the end of the career of an im- 
portant American artist. As a painter he 
left work monumental, timely, vulgar, 
distinguished and strong. As a teacher 
he was learned, serious, and original. 
A respector of tradition, his contribu- 
tion has been a great one to the coun- 
try he loved. I was a friend and a pupil. 

REGINALD MARSH 


The experience of meeting and get- 
ting to know Miller as a friend and as 
a consultant when I was beginning to 
paint was wonderful. It made up for my 
failure to get into his class at the 
League 10 years earlier when I had 
wanted to study with him. 

Miller had tremendous knowledge of 
the great art of the past. On this he 
built his own theories of design and 
form. He also was big and broad-mind- 
ed about other people’s approaches.... 

PHILIP EvERGOOD 


Jo Davidson 


[Jo Davidson, 68-year-old American 
sculptor, was most famous for his por- 
traits of leading world figures of the 
past 40 years. 7 

Born on New York’s lower East Side, 
Davidson first studied at the Art Stu- 
dents League and later in Europe. 

Among great personalities captured 
in Davidson’s bronze portraits were 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Gandhi, Will Rogers, Tagore and 
Anatole France. Recently, Davidson 
visited Israel where he completed 
plaster casts for busts of President 
Chaim Weizmann, Foreign Minister 
Moshe Sharett and other officials. His 
enthusiasm was so great that he 
planned to return to Israel in the 
spring with his good friend, Helen Kel- 
ler. He died in Tours, France.] 


It was with great sorrow that I re- 
ceived the news of my old friend Jo 
Davidson's death. I met Jo in his stu- 
dio—7 rue Belloni, Paris—in 1907. I 
lived in one of those studio barracks 
myself and had occasion to see Jo quite 
frequently. The traditional economic 
hardships of the art student did not 
dampen his spirits. . . . 

He respected the experiments and in- 
tegrity of the fauves in those early 
years of the modern movement, and was 
a sympathetic admirer of all creative 
effort to the last; although he himself 
remained a realist... . 





Though gay, colorful and worldly, Jo 
was at times the saddest of men. En- 
dowed as he was with deep humani- 
tarian instincts, he joined and often led 
his fellow artist in the struggle of the 
common man.... 

Max WEBER 


No one ever met Jo and then forgot 
him. Wherever he was, his vibrant per- 





Jo DavIDSON, 1883-1952 


sonality pervaded. He was tremendous- 
ly endowed for the work he did. He 
was intelligent, incisive, witty, a mar- 
velous reconteur.. . 

But far above all these qualities was 
Jo’s humanity. A janitor, a junk 
peddler, a student, a fellow sculptor, 
or a Helen Keller—he loved them all 
with a true, warm friendliness. .. . 

HarrRY ROSIN 


No American or European sculptor 
in history has done more portraits of 
celebrated personalities in all fields 
than Jo Davidson, and no contempo- 
rary portraitist attained a fame equal 
to his. On that score he was in com- 
petition with the subjects he portrayed. 
So many portraits cannot be of equal 
importance. The good ones are superb. 

Guy PENE Du Bois 


Jo loved his garden. He laughed and 
sang and made things grow. Out of the 
clay, shooting forth, grew daily the 
heads of people. Not the anonymous 
Easter Island heads thrust from the 
earth, but people we know, people that 
molded destiny. .. . 

Jo loved people, high and low. Per- 
haps all these people someday will be 
thrust forth anonymously. But Jo flew 
around the world with his pot of clay, 
and they grew in Jo’s garden. 

WILLIAM ZORACH 


It is the death of a great art sales- 
man, as fabulous as Sir Joseph Du- 
veen. Jo Davidson, with his beard, 
looked not unlike a French artist mem- 
ber of the Academy. He was a pleasant 
friend, a bright mind that could well 
have run a bank or a railroad. He had 
learned values, admitted greater tal- 
ents might be all around him, but 
claimed they failed to work... . 

FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE, Director 
Ferargil Galleries 
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JOHN SLOAN: Football Puzzle, 1901 (detail) 


JOHN SLOAN: Nude and Nine Apples, 1937 
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JOHN SLOAN: The Rathskeller, 1901 


By Margaret Breuning 


The retrospective exhibition compris- 
ing 227 of John Sloan’s paintings, draw- 
ings, etchings lithographs and illustra- 
tions, on view at the Whitney Museum 
until March 2, reveals the late Sloan 
not only as a great creative artist, but 
also as an important historian of the 
early years of the 20th century. Dau- 
mier, Gavarni and Guys were such social 
historians. Hogarth, in his genre paint- 
ings, reflected the England of his day, 
never preached; his social satire was 
not the bitter diatribe that later social- 
minded artists have presented. 


After leaving his birthplace, Dayton, 
Ohio, Sloan entered newspaper work 
on the Philadelphia Inquirer, leaving it 
later for the Press. For a time he at- 
tended night classes in anatomy and 
drawing (from casts) at the Philadel- 
phia Academy, but becoming bored by 
the aridity of this instruction aban- 
doned it. His association at this time 
with Henri, Glackens, Luks and Shinn 
—all at that time working as illustra- 
tors—was an important factor in his 
development. Henri, in particular, im- 
bued Sloan with a philosophy which 
stressed “the importance of life as a 
primary motive of art,” and constantly 


urged him to give up illustrating for 
the fine arts. 


In this show, a series of paintings 
in what Sloan called his “poster style” 
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show the influence of contact with 
Japanese art. These paintings developed 
contemporary subjects decoratively with 
a romantic note that never appeared 
in his later work. The Football Puzzle 
with its echo of art nouveau belongs 
to this series. 

A fortunate milestone in Sloan’s ar- 
tistic development was a commission 
obtained by Glackens to do etched il- 
lustrations for a de luxe edition of Paul 
de Kock. Three of these etchings and 
several of the drawings for the series 
are shown here. In them the themes of 
gaiety and Gallic insouciance of love- 
making are interpreted with vivacity. 

Sloan’s first paintings, portraits, show 
the influence of Henri and Henri’s ad- 
miration for Velasquez and Hals. Their 
low notes mark the revolt of the younger 
artists against the hot color and pretti- 
fied Academic interpretation of impres- 
sionism. Later paintings of Philadelphia 
scenes retained this subdued palette, but 
were carried out with freedom and 
breadth. 

When the use of half-tones for news- 
paper illustration ended the career of 
many artists, Sloan was among them, 
although for seven years he continued 
a series of pictorial puzzles which he 
had originated in the Press. After los- 
ing his job on the Press, he came to 
New York, where he was closely asso- 
ciated with Henri. The teeming life of 
the city streets fascinated him. Setting 
down spirited scenes both in etching 


JOHN SLOAN: Backyards, Greenwich Village, 1914 


LIFE BECOMES ART IN:A JOHN SLOAN RETROSPECTIVE 


._ Fifth Avenue dwellers as 
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and on canvas, he produced some of his 
best works. He showed the figures of 
the crowded East Side and the pomp of 
“sisters un- 
der the skin.” His finely developed ob- 
servation, his wit and his ready sym- 
pathy make these pictures faithful rec- 
ords of the period. Their deep humanity 
gives them an universal significance. 
In his etchings, Sloan depended on 
the swift vitality of his line, rather 
than on tonal modulations, for his ef- 
fects. A humorous characterization, 
The Woman’s Page, showing a slat- 
ternly woman reading a newspaper in 
a slatternly room is one phase of his 
oeuvre. The suggestion of intimacy in 
Turning out the Light another. While 
the good-natured satire cf The Con- 
noisseur of Prints or of Copyist at the 
Metropolitan Museum is irresistible. 
Sloan translated the most ordinary 
scenes into such poignant expressions 
as The Wake of the Ferry with its ex- 
quisite values in the veils of fog, or 
Dust Storm on Fifth Avenue, which 
preserves a fleeting moment of past life 
from the oblivion now sweeping over 
its customs and appearances. The fig- 
ure canvas, Three A.M., showing two 
women having an impromptu meal in 
their tiny bedroom, is both a finely co- 
ordinated design and a tender apprecia- 
tion of humble living. The understand- 
ing of the ironies of life in the haggard, 
old clown making up before his mirror, 
with his terrifying knowledge of his 
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need to be amusing, or the pathetic in- 
terest of the window shopper makes 
them vivid evocations. The scenes of the 
Village—McSorley’s Bar, The Lafayette, 
or the famous table at the Pettipas res- 
taurant with Yeats at its head—all evi- 
dence the artist’s swift response to the 
things seen and his ability to seize their 
appealing qualities. 

As he was never able to subsist on the 
sale of pictures, Sloan accepted the 
support of magazine work and teach- 
ing. As art editor of The Masses, for a 
time he contributed two drawings to 
each issue. Many of these drawings are 
not fiery cartoons, but glimpses of 
charming, young girls returning gayly 
from work. But when injustice aroused 
him, he could attack vehemently. When 
he depicted the brutality of the con- 
stabulary riding down helpless people 
and beating them he achieved scenes 
of almost unbearable horror. 


A visit to Gloucester was responsible, 
in large measure, for a lightening of 
Sloan’s palette to warmer tones. In his 
later work, while the-city still obsessed 
him, it was its spectacles, rather than 
its people that interested him. With 
greater clarity of color and soundness of 
design, he painted the El train sweep- 
ing around a curve at night between 
darkened and lighted buildings, with 
the distant brighter illuminated part 
of the city like a mirage on the horizon. 
Or, as in The White Way, he showed 
figures struggling through a snowy 
street—the lighted windows, the glis- 
tening snow, and the dark figures in 
a vibrant pattern. 

With his own experience to guide 
him in the hopelessness of the young 
artist’s struggle against the closed 
doors of the art world, Sloan was soon 
identified with the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists ,and after its first year, 
continued as its president until his 
death. He felt it answered the unknown 
artist’s need for an opportunity to show 
his work. Sloan himself had not been 
able to, and he worked for a quarter- 
century to bring about a completely 
democratic organization of artists. The 
freedom and opportunities which art- 
ists now enjoy are in no small measure 
due to Sloan’s untiring efforts. 


Summer months spent in Santa Fe, 
N. M., brought vivid color and sharp-pat- 
terns of light to his canvases. But when 
he was 60, Sloan made a definite al- 
teration in his technique and his sub- 
ject matter. He began an intensive 
study of the nude form as the theme of 
plastic design, producing figures of ar- 
resting vitality without any alluring 
charm of flesh or prettifying of pose. 
Commenting upon this phase of his 
work, Lloyd Goodrich says in his bril- 
liant foreword to the exhibition cata- 
logue: “Sloan was one of the few paint- 
ers who had a really living sense of the 
human body, who mastered it realis- 
tically and at the same time had a ca- 
pacity for sculptural form, which trans- 
forms the living model into a work of 
art. The anatomy is convincing, but is 
not stressed, . . . He translated the fig- 
ure into art form, into relief sculpture, 
modeled with utmost roundness and 
fullness. The forms have their own 
life; every part moves and flows into 
every other part in a rhythmic whole.” 
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Technically he achieved this result by 
abandoning his former direct opaque 
painting, which he felt possessed flat- 
ness and lack of depth, for underpaint- 
ing of the form and the addition of tex- 
tures and color in over-paint and glazes. 

He said of this departure in his work: 
“I learned a great deal from Renoir’s 
later work at this time. It was through 
an analysis of his work that I became 
conscious-of the same principle in the 
work of the old masters. . . . Learning 
about the advantages of a tempera un- 
derpainting which would dry over- 
night and not darken as oil paint does, 
I started to use it.” 


The last development in this new 
work was the superimposition over the 
colored glazes of line work. As Mr. 
Goodrich comments, Sloan had always 
been a graphic artist. His painting with 
full brush and his work in line were 
two separate things. Now he created a 
fusion of the two things. 

That an artist, after long years of 
painting, could analyze his work and 
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JOHN SLOAN 


modify it so completely evidences the 
power of his intellectual convictions 
and his artistic integrity. Sloan always 
insisted that teaching—he taught for 
many years at the Art Students League 
—caused him to probe more deeply into 
art problems for himself. That he could 
turn his back on the past and begin 
anew shows the unquenchable ardor of 
his spirit. 


Penn Annual—No. 147 


Opening January 20, the 147th An- 
nual Exhibition of Oil Painting and 
Sculpture by living American Artists 
will be on view at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts through Feb- 
ruary 24. For the benefit of those who 
cannot attend the show during the day- 
time, the galleries will be open on 
three Friday evenings beginning at 7:30. 

Gallery talks have been scheduled for 
five successive Thursday afternoons 
starting January 24. Speakers are Dor- 
othy Grafly on “The Public,” Hobson 
Pitman on “Ten Paintings,» Jack Book- 
binder on “Modern Art—How Modern?” 
Walter Hancock on “Sculpture,” and 
Walter E. Baum on “Painting.” 

The exhibition will be covered by 
in the February 1 issue of the DIGEST. 





WHO'S NEWS 


Theodore Roszak, American sculptor, 
was recently awarded second prize in 
the first biennial exhibition of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in Sa6 Paulo, Brazil. 
The winning piece—a sculpture of a 
bird in flight—took 50,000 cruzeiros, or 
about $2,700. The sculpture has been 
added to the Sad Paulo museum’s col- 
lection. Recently Roszak won the top 
sculpture prize of $1,000 at the Chicago 
Art Institute’s 60th Annual Exhibition. 


Winners of the Edwin Austin Abbey 
$2,000 Memorial Scholarship: for Mural 
Painting are Eric James Bransky and 
John Garrett Hanlen. Bransby,.a grad- 
uate of Colorado College, won a grad- 
uate fellowship to Yale University. Han- 
len studied at the Barnes Foundation 
and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. He has been awarded the Cresson 
Traveling Scholarship, the Ware Travel- 
ing Scholarship, the First Prize Rome 
collaborative and Tiffany Fellowship. 


Wheeler Williams, president of the 
National Sculpture Society, has been 
re-elected to the office for a second 
term. Born in Chicago, Williams is a 
former president of the Fine Arts Fed- 
eration. He served for three years as 
sculptor-member of the Art Commission 
of the City of New York. 


San Diego’s Fine Arts Society has 
named Thomas B. Robertson as acting 
director of the Fine Arts Gallery of 
San Diego. Robertson, formerly assist- 
ant director of the Portland Art Mu- 
seum, has been assistant director of the 
San Diego Gallery for four years. 


James Weeks, 29-year-old Bay Area 
artist, has been awarded the 1952 Abra- 
ham Rosenberg Traveling Fellowship in 
Art. First a student and later instruc- 
tor at the California School of Fine 
Arts, Weeks has also spent time in Mex- 
ica where he painted two murals in a 
school in Coyocan. 


As newly appointed West Coast as- 
sistant to the director of the Good De- 
sign Project sponsored jointly by the 
Modern Museum and the Chicago Mer- 
chandise Mart, Carolyn Rees of Los 
Angeles will canvass the West Coast. 
Formerly a member of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Taliesin Fellowship, Miss Rees 
is at present consultant and adviser to 
Gladding McBean in Los Angeles. 


Hans Wegner, Danish furniture de- 
signer, and Tapio Wirkkala, Finnish de- 
signer of glassware, have been awarded 
the Frederick Lunning $5,000 award, 
established by George Jensen, Inc., to 
further the development of Scandi- 
navian applied arts and handcrafts. 


Eight foreign artists, composers and 
architects were named by the Institute 
of International Education to the 1951 
International Arts Program. Artists and 
architects named are Dhanraj Bhagat, 
sculptor from India; Vittorio Borachia, 
architect from Italy; Ryuichi Hama- 


guchi, architect from Japan; Aghae 
Mohandes Ravenbod, architect from 
Iran; Trisno Sumurjdo, painter from 


Indonesia; and Shikh Mohammed Sul- 
tan, painter from Pakistan. 


Louis J. Marion, vice president of 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, will be chair- 
man of the Antique Dealers and Auc- 
tion Galleries Committee in the 1952 
campaign of the Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation. 
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TURNER: Tom Tower, Oxford, c. 1793 





TURNER: Petworth: Church Interiors, c. 1830 


TURNER: 'OPENER' OF HUNTINGTON'S NEW LOAN PROGRAM 


By T. A. Heinrich* 


SAN Marino: The Henry E, Hunting- 
ton Art Gallery starts the new year at 
San Marino with its first loan exhibition 
which launches a new gallery program. 
Six long-unused rooms on the upper 
floor have been converted into a flex- 
ible series of intimate galleries to be 
used for changing shows. These will be 
principally devoted to detailed explora- 
tion of specific problems related to the 
permanent collections, notably rich in 
the fields of English painting and 18th- 
century English and French decorative 
arts. 

The opener, arranged with the as- 
sistance of the British Council in Lon- 
don and scheduled to run until early 
March, is a large show commemorating 
the centenary of the death of J. M. W. 
Turner (1775-1851), perhaps now the 
least known in America of the great 
figures of 19th-century painting. The 
show includes over 80 watercolors, an 
equal representation of graphic work, 
a small group of oils, a sketchbook and 
other Turner memorabilia. 

A prodigy at 15, a Royal Academician 
at 27, Turner’s active career exceeded 
60 years, of which 40 were marked by 
innovation after innovation, a Picasso- 
like fecundity, and such daring in his 
later years that many of his water- 
colors appear completely modern today. 
His special genius was for light cap- 
tured through color, a mastery to which 
the impressionists and later Van Gogh 
were to compile a considerable debt. 

Turner all his life was devoted pri- 
marily to nature, though only in the be- 
ginning to realism. He converted it for 
his own purposes with such effect that 
while he ignored literal fact, he con- 
trived to create an impression of reality 
truer than the object itself. Generations 
of Englishmen and Americans have 
made his visions of Venice, of Lucerne, 
of the Rhine become theirs. Certainly 
no greater painter of the sea than 





*T. A. Heinrich is curator of art collections 
at the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, San Marino, California. 
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Turner has appeared in western art, 
and this side of his activity is seen in 


such superb examples as the First-Rater 


taking in Stores, the Stormy Sea and 
the sepia drawing of Entering Calais 
Harbour. 

Turner’s lifelong interest in Gothic 
architecture can be traced from the very 
early watercolors of Oxford (Tom 
Tower, Magdalen Tower) and Valle Cru- 
cis Abbey to the unfinished, strikingly 
modern Interior of the Medieval Room 
at the Crystal Palace of 1851, But it is 
hard to believe that the early topo- 
graphical landscapes or even the golden 
Landscape with Bray Church, Evening 
and the magnificent Conway Castle 
(from Manchester) can be by the same 
man who did the Venetian and Swiss 
fantasies dissolved in radiant light or 
the impressive short-hand sketches of 
Interiors at Petworth, of which there 
are six in the show. Equally startling 
are the super-real watercolors of dead 
game and birds, worthy of a Diirer, or 
the nocturnal Venetian piece Fireworks 
on the Molo. In this show there are fre- 
quent reminders that Turner was one art- 
ist not frightened by the onset of the 
machine age. And Stamos has only the 
narrowest margin over such a piece as 
the River: Evening of about 1820-1830. 

The representation in oils, limited by 
the concurrent Turner exhibition in 
Toronto and Ottowa, includes Hunting- 
ton’s own The Grand Canal: Shylock 
and a finished study for the daring mas- 
terpiece of 1829, Ulysses deriding Poly- 
phemus, lent to the show by England’s 
National Gallery. 

Turner’s graphic work is here con- 
centrated in a showing of all 71 plates 
for the Liber Studiorum, a great work, 
13 years in creation and comparable 
for its richness of invention and beauty 
of execution only to the otherwise so 
dissimilar plates of Goya. The Turner 
plates are mostly in proof states and 
several are shown together with origi- 
nal drawings from the British Museum. 

Lenders to the show include the 
British Museum (Turner Bequest), the 


Whitworth Gallery at Manchester and 
several anonymous private collectors in 
England; the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor in San Francisco; Horace Plim- 
ley of Vancouver; Professor Paul J. 
Sachs and the Fogg Museum; Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Lowitz of Los Angeles; 
Dr. and Mrs. Edward W. Bodman and 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Crotty of San 
Marino. Two oils and the Liber Stu- 
diorum plates belong to the Hunting- 
ton’s permanent collections. 


Rowlandson in Boston 


The teeming life of England during 
one of her greatest literary eras, as re- 
corded in watercolors and drawings by 
Thomas Rowlandson, 18th-century satir- 
ist, illustrator, and draftsman extraor- 
dinaire, is the theme of an exhibition 
which will be on view during January 
in the print department of the Boston 
Public Library. 

Born in Old Jewry in 1756, Rowland- 
son, the son of a tradesman, studied at 
the Royal Academy and later in Paris. 
According to the first record we have 
of his exhibitions, by the time he was 
19, Rowlandson was exhibiting along 
with Reynolds, Gainsborough and Rom- 
ney. Famed for his satires on London 
denizens and their mores, he also pro- 
duced several popular series which 
were highly regarded in his own time. 

Profligate and pleasure-loving, Row- 
landson was given to gambling in fash- 
ionable company. The library suggests 
that the necessity to pay gambling 
debts perhaps explains the artist’s un- 
usual productivity with pencil and wa- 
tercolor brush. But he was also saved 
from periods of idleness by his pub- 
lisher, Ackerman, who supplied him 
with subjects for a number of years. 
After a prolonged illness, the artist 
died in 1827 at the age of 70. 

According to Arthur Heintzelman, 
the library’s curator of prints, the 50- 
odd items in the exhibition were se- 
lected from the library’s Wiggin Col- 
lection to give some impression of Row- 
landson’s place among the masters. 


PRINTS 


Initial IGAS Selection 


IGAS—The International Graphic 
Arts Society—has arrived on the Amer- 
ican print scene with the most dynamic 
scheme to date for bringing the work 
of printmakers to the public. Dedicated 
to the advancement of the arts and the 
building of international tolerance and 
understanding through the arts, IGAS 
selects and publishes from 18 to 36 new 
works a year. 

To make selections, IGAS has a stel- 
lar jury composed of print curators: 
Una Johnson, of Brooklyn Museum; 
William Lieberman, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; A. Hyatt Mayor, Metropolitan 
Museum; Elizabeth Mongan, National 
Gallery; Carl Schniewind, Chicago Art 
Institute; and Carl Zigrosser, Philadel- 
phia Museum. These will be joined by 
Ben Shahn and John Taylor Arms, art- 
ists. In Europe, Jonkheer Sandberg, di- 


W. S. Hayter: L’Escoutay 


rector of Amsterdam’s Stedelijk Mu- 
seum, heads the jury of selection. 

Prints of the first selection—chosen 
from 67 works contributed by 15 art- 
ists—attest to the quality promised by 
IGAS in its first manifesto. Five Ameri- 
can printmakers—Seong Moy, Margaret 
Lowengrund, Louis Schanker, William 
Hayter, and Kurt Goldstein —are in- 
cluded in this initial selection now be- 
ing offered to members. In addition, top- 
notch European works by Jean Lurcat, 
Hans Fischer and Antonio Music — all 
established printmakers—are available. 
The second selection, for which 23 art- 
ists with 176 works are competing, will 
be ready at the end of January. 


The idea of distributing graphic arts 
to many people at low cost was first 
proposed by Van Gogh in a letter to his 
brother Theo. In 1937, ARTA, the par- 
ent organization of IGAS, was founded 
in Zurich. Because of IGAS’ distribu- 
tion plan and its non-profit basis, it 
should do more than any existing 
agency to bring low-cost original art 
works to the people. Theodore Gusten, 
IGAS’ energetic director, has announced 
that during 1952 IGAS will commission 
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26 graphic works, exceeding the number 
originally planned. To insure consist- 
ently high quality, commissioned art- 
ists will be required to submit both 
preliminary examples and final selec- 
tions for approval by the jury. 


Serigraph's New Members 


Three new members of the National 
Serigraph Society show some 30 seri- 
graphs at the society’s New York head- 
quarters through February 11. All 
teachers, these printmakers prove that 
the academic atmosphere can produce 
genuinely creative works of art. 

Ann Wall, of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, uses non-objective forms, compos- 
ing flat, rather decorative patterns. 
Stemming from Bauhaus functional 
style, her prints seem over-precise and 
cold. One exception is No. 3, a warm 
little design in bold colors. 


Dean Meeker, who teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, shows versatility 
by shifting from illustrational poster- 
like images of horses and men to semi- 
abstractions. Both Aspects of Sculptural 
Form and Small Gathering use hollow, 
Moore-like sculptural forms. Where he 
moves toward abstraction, Meeker’s col- 
ors assume softness and originality. 

Warrington Colescott, who also teach- 
es at Wisconsin, displays the most spir- 
ited approach to the serigraph. Effusive 
color, energetic semi-abstract form and 
lively composition characterize his 
work. In a gay satire of academic life, 
Faculty Meeting, Colescott organizes 
distorted seated figures around a verti- 
cally placed table. Brilliant vermilions 
and rich blacks enhance the work. 

—DoreE ASHTON. 


New Israel's Old Master 


Jacob Steinhardt, Israeli artist whose 
life spans two centuries, has been 
grounded in many traditions. In his first 
one-man show in New York (at Ken- 
nedy & Company to January 26), Stein- 
hardt shows a large group of wood- 
cuts dating 1900-1951. Traces of early 


work with Hermann Struck and Lovis 
Corinth; later study with Matisse and 
Steinlen; and association with German 
expressionism in the Pathetiker group 
are evident in these prints, 

A master of black-and-white, Stein- 
hardt in his earliest prints reflects at 
once classical control and emotional 
drive. Views of ancient Polish towns 
express somber poverty, and post-war 
planks describing hungry men make use 
of the expressionist’s slashing gouge 
strokes to underline pathos. Through 
the years the artist has returned again 
and again to Biblical themes, always 
designing his prints so that they are 
first good prints, then illustrations. 

Steinhardt’s most recent work departs 
from realism. In a large group of hand- 
colored Grotesques, a unique synthesis 
of medieval imagery and baroque flour- 
ishing style highlights the graphic genius 
of this artist.—D. A. 


European Group 


A small show on view at Wittenborn 
& Schultz through January 25 comprises 
contemporary European etchings and 
lithographs. Two delicate prints on a 
circus theme by the Parisian Victor 
Brauner; a nebulous abstract etching 
by Christiano; several bold, decorative 
lithographs by the contemporary Ger- 
man, Meistermann; and a lithograph by 
Wifredo Lam make up the show. Some 
posters for exhibitions at Galerie 
Maeght in Paris—added features of the 
display—could certainly serve as models 
for our own galleries.—D. A. 


PRINT NOTES 


San Francisco Museum: In “Museum 
Menagerie,” an exhibition of modern 
prints using animals as subjects, a vari- 
ety of yaks, hippopotomi and barnyard 
creatures are represented. On view 
through February 3, the show includes 
works by Kuniyoshi, Bonnard, Ko- 
koschka, Ray, and Chagall. 


L. M. D. Sweat Memorial, Portland, 
Maine: The First Annual Print Exhibi- 
tion of the Portland Society of Art com- 
prises some 150 prints by contemporary 
American artists. On view through Jan- 
uary 27, the show, according to acting 
director Bradford Brown, has “strong 
tendencies toward experimentation and 
large color prints.” Among well-knowns 
represented are John Taylor Arms, 
Harold Paris and Stow Wengenroth. 


New Britain Art Museum, Connecticut: 
Some 700 prints, from every state as 
well as from Mexico, Canada, Italy and 
Hawaii, were submitted for New Brit- 
ain’s First National Print Annual on 
view to Feb. 2. William Lieberman of 
the Museum of Modern Art and artists 
Russell Limbach and Antonio Frasconi 
selected 130 prints for the show. In ad- 
dition to four purchase prizes, the mu- 
seum intends to purchase other prints 
for its collection. According to Sanford 
Low, director of the museum, color 
prints in the modern idiom predominate. 
He also mentions the “small but good 
conservative section.” For a complete 
list of prizes see page 28. 
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A MARCEL DUCHAMP PROFILE 





Like Heraclitus who, centuries ago, 
declared that “all is flux,” Marcel Du- 
champ believes that life is predicated 
on change. If, during this century, his 
beliefs have been borne out, he himself 
is in large part responsible. His name 
—which, in turn, has been associated 
with painting, writing, film-making, con- 
traptions, chess-playing, and at least 
three significant ‘isms’’—is almost 
synonymous with flux. 

Anti-esthetic, rebellious, defiant, Du- 
champ has spent a good part of his 64 
years shocking people out of their 
apathy toward tradition in art. In 1913, 
during the Armory show, he incensed 
Americans with the painting now a 
household example of “modernity” — 
Nude Descending the Stairs. In 1916, 
he enraged and embarrassed the Inde- 
pendents with his inadmissable entry to 
their show: a store-bought urinal which 
he titled Fountain and submitted under 
the psyeudonym of R. Mutt. Later he 
continued to prod an esthetically phleg- 
matic world with paintings on glass, 
collapsible sculpture for traveling, and 
other highly provocative objects. 

Marcel Duchamp, the son of a lawyer, 
was born in 1887 in Blainville, France. 
He is the youngest of three brothers 
whose various surnames have confound- 
ed the art world. Painter Jacques Vil- 
lon is the eldest of the trio; sculptor 
Raymond Duchamp-Villon is the middle 
brother. Suzanne Duchamp, a sister, 
was born after Marcel. Next month, 
for the first time, the family will show 


. together in a New York exhibition. 


During his youth, Duchamp attended 
the Lyceum in Rouen, At 17, living with 
his eldest brother in Paris, he found 
the atmosphere infectious. “Like every 
boy of 18,” he explains, “I wanted to 
become a painter.” He enrolled in 
courses at the Academie Julian, went 
through the motions of drawing from 
casts, but spent most of his time play- 
ing billiards. A year-and-a-half later, 
he quit the Academy. 

Subsequently Duchamp decided that 
he wanted to paint for pleasure but 
needed a profession to make a living. 
For a while he did magazine illustra- 
tions; then he decided to become an ap- 
prentice librarian. 

After two years of apprenticeship, Du- 
champ came to America. That was in 
1915. (Meanwhile, America had already 
met The Nude. Some 80,000 visitors to 
the Armory Show looked at her, 
laughed, fainted, and then proceeded 
to make her one of art history’s most 
celebrated conversation pieces.) Almost 
immediately after he arrived in New 
York, Duchamp met Man Ray—experi- 
mental artist-photographer. By 1917, his 
acquaintance with Ray and with Picabia 
—Pioneer French artist whom he knew 
Since 1910—resulted in the formation of 
the New York dada group. The nose- 
thumbing began. He turned out a series 
of ready - mades — manufactured items 
which became objects of art by virtue 
of selection and an added signature. 
There was the Underwood Typewriter 
Hood, 1917, the coat rack, the shovel 
Suspended from the ceiling. That early 
mobile, the bicycle wheel mounted on a 
kitchen stool, is in a similar vein. 
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In 1919, after a soujourn in the Argen- 
tine, Duchamp returned to Paris, but 
during the next few years he made fre- 
quent visits to New York until his final 
visit in 1941, when he came back to stay. 

It was on one of his visits to New 
York, in 1920, that he and Katherine 
Dreier founded the Société Anonyme, 
an international art collecting and ex- 
hibiting organization devoted to “the 
promotion of the study in America of 
the Progressive in Art.’’ The idea for 
the society was Miss Dreier’s. It started 
out as a little museum, with headquar- 
ters in the parlor of a New York apart- 
ment. But by 1949, when the society’s 
collection was presented to Yale Uni- 
versity, its founders — together with 
such associates as Man Ray, Kandinsky 
and Heinrich Campendonk—had assem- 
bled a unique compendium of modern 
European and American art since 1909. 
It included the work of 169 artists from 
23 countries. Duchamp has no preten- 
sions about the collection. “It’s not a 
collection of grand or first-class pieces,” 
he notes. “We took what came to or 
attracted our attention. There’s noth- 
ing stiff about it; it’s very elastic.” 

Duchamp too has been elastic—elas- 
tic enough to change his direction as 
aften as he saw fit. Around 1910 he took 
to cubism. “Gleizes was living nearby 
my brother. He used to visit on Sun- 
days, and there were conversations. I 
was in search of something.” His at- 
tempts, however, were “not exactly 
cubism, but the dissection of a subject.” 

All his life, Duchamp has eschewed 
the formula. By 1912 he knew that 
cubism was becoming a formula for 
him. He wanted to get away from it, 
from brushes, canvas and easel. (He 
speaks of the “need for evasion you get 
after you’ve been a painter for a few 
years.”) At about that time the idea 
of painting on glass came to him. He 
had seen impressionist paintings and 
thought it was a shame that they had 
darkened since first painted. It was this 
thought that made him try to imprison 
paint between sheets of glass so that 
oxygen couldn’t attack it. The move, 
incidentally, freed him, relieved him of 
his reverence toward oil paint. But 
even this phase was brief. He produced 
only four or five paintings on glass, 
among them, The Bride Stripped Bare 
by her Bachelors, Even. All have since 
been broken—and yet the anti-esthetic 
Duchamp delights in this: “The breaks,” 
he says, “are lovely.” 

Before the idea of painting on glass 
crystallized into a formula, Duchamp 
had already entered a new phase. Ideas 
which bordered on dada came to him 
from 1912 on. Painting a moustache on 
a reproduction of the Mona Lisa and 
adding a signature, he introduced it as 
an original work of art. This was the 
ready - made - aided. The element of 
chance made other works of art, among 
them 3 Stoppages Etalon—three meter- 
lengths of string, dropped at a meter’s 
height, the accidental effect being 
trapped between sheets of glass. And 
then there was the assumption of the 
name Rrose Sélavy. Rrose came into 
being in New York, in 1920. Duchamp 
explains that it was in accord with the 
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spirit of dada to change one’s name. 
He thought first of taking a Jewish 
name; but then he decided that to 
change one’s sex was even better than 
to change one’s religion. He explains 
his choice: “Sélavy—that’s a pun on 
‘such is life,’ c’est la vie.” As for the 
name Rrose: “Rrose is for me—or was, 
in France—the most common (not vul- 
gar), but the most popular name of the 
time, one you wouldn’t think of giving 
to a girl. The double R, it amused me. 
Very few words are started with two 
Ls, and I thought it would be amusing 
to start a word with two Rs.” 

In New York, Duchamp developed 
ideas like these independently of the 
Zurich Dadaists. It was only later that 
he met such European rebels as Breton 
and Tzara, whose subsequent appropria- 
tion of Duchamp was not entirely ap- 
preciated by the appropriated: ‘They 

[Continued on page 24] 


DucHAMP: Wheel, 1913 (in motion) 





COAST-TO-COAST 
PHILADELPHIA 


By Dorothy Drummond 


“PHILADELPHIA: A tough jury and an 
influx of stimulating prints from the 
West make the Print Club’s current 
national annual exhibition of lithogra- 
phy one of the smallest and most in- 
teresting staged in its galleries within 
recent years. Especially provocative is 
the rapid development of printmakers 
in the American West. Honor awards, 
in fact, emphasize the trend with two 
from Chicago, one from the state of 
Washington and one from Colorado. 


Obvious, also, is an absorption of the 
abstract into a more communicable 
graphic language. A few out-and-out 
abstractions and non-objectives persist, 
but the majority of the prints are 
couched in terms of less impersonal 
symbolism. The honor group is unusu- 
ally satisfying. The Mary S. Collins 
Prize went to Max Kahn (Chicago) for 
his vigorous yet stylized color print, 
Ride by the Black Moon. All honors 
point up the imaginative flavor of the 
show and the subtle union of the ab- 
stract and the realistic. For a list of 
prizewinners, see page 28. 

In design handling and subject mat- 
ter two other trends are evident. The 
show is rich in nocturnes by Eugene 
Berman, Jack Perlmutter and Margaret 
Lowengrund as well as by three honor 
winners: Kahn, Quintera and Coen. In 
addition there is a leaning toward com- 
positional break-up of subject matter. 

Of 180 entries, 47 were accepted. Lo- 
cales represented are New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, New Mexico, 
California, Washington, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Washington, D. C., and 
Hawaii (Jean Charlot). The jury—all 
of whom are represented in the annual 
—comprised Jerome Kaplan (Philadel- 
phia), Hans Moller (New York), both 
artists, and Robert Walker, head of the 
art department at Swarthmore College. 

Like last spring’s regional painting 
and sculpture show at The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts (and 
like that venture stimulated by the lo- 
cal chapter of Artists Equity Associa- 
tion) is a lively regional exhibition of 
drawings and prints at the Art Alliance. 
Drawings outnumber prints almost two 
to one, and are more exciting and origi- 
nal. Many of them have deft color ac- 
cents that place them on the border 
line of the watercolor. Such artists as 
Julius Bloch and Henry Pitz have done 
some preliminary thinking in pencil 
for paintings. The freshness of the show, 
in fact, derives primarily from the 
drawings and accounts for some new- 
comers in the honor line-up. Top $75 
prize in the drawing category went to 
a comparative newcomer, Sadamitsu 
Fujita for an Eastern-Western handling 
of wash and line, Portrait (probably 
self). Benton Spruance claimed the $75 
award for one of the color lithographs 
in his just-completed “Book of Job” 
series. For other prizewinners, see 
page 28. 


Highlight of the prize-giving, how- 


ever, Was not so much actual choice as 
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the fact that two of the jurors were so 
smitten with what they picked that they 
purchased the papers. Robert Gwath- 
mey bought Fujita’s drawing. Franklin 
Watkins bought Reynolds Thomas’ men- 
tion winner. Third member of the Jury 
was Henry ‘Pitz, chairman of the Arts 
and Program Committee at the Art 
Alliance. 


CHICAGO 
By C. J. Bulliet 


CuicaGco: Herbert Hoover, Ralph Budd 
and Walter A. Sheaffer all were born 
on farms near Ft. Madison, Iowa. 

Lane K. Newberry, Chicago painter 
of Mormon extraction, who has painted 
the birthplaces of Calvin Coolidge, 
Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, Gen. 
Grant and a score of other celebrities, 
besides the Mormon settlements at 
Nauvoo, Ill., his birthplace, and their 
various halting places along the trail 
to Salt Lake City, has just added to 
his repertory the Hoover-Budd-Sheaffer 
country. He has opened at Ft. Madison 
an exhibition of 20 paintings of their 
homesteads and surrounding points, like 
the old fishing and swimming holes, 
the various inns, the old forts, the 
wagon Sheaffer once drove as a piano 
salesman, the old barns and some old 
mansions the country boys once knew. 

Herbert Hoover, born 1874, grew up 
from a bare-footed boy to be 30th Presi- 
dent of the United States and a mil- 
lionaire in industry. Ralph Budd, born 
in 1879, left the farm to become ulti- 
mately president of the Rock Island 
and other important railroads, and 
head of the complicated street railway 
systems in Chicago. Walter A. Sheaffer, 
after a career as piano salesman and 
village jeweler, established the Sheaffer 
Pen Co., now the sustaining industry 
of Ft. Madison. 


For the formal opening of Newberry’s 
show, on a snowy, blustery January 
night, Mr. Budd provided special cars 
on the Rock Island for the Chicago 
friends and admirers of the popular 
and highly successful artist. Newberry, 
as head of the art department of a 
successful advertising agency, has pros- 
pered. But he never has forgotten that 
he started his art life as an “ethical” 
painter, intent on recording in pictures 
the legends of his Nauvoo forbears, 
spreading out and interlinking with the 
rest of early Illinois history. There is 
nothing of the “commercial” artist in 
his Ft. Madison show. 

Newberry’s Mormon grandmother was 
cousin of the martyred Joseph Smith, 
assassinated at Nauvoo. Among Joseph 
Smith’s friends and admirers was the 
youthful Abraham Lincoln, and New- 
berry’s interest in the martyred prophet 
led him along the much-traveled trail 
of the martyred Lincoln. The Lincoln 
trail led him to the Rutledge tavern at 
New Salem, Ill., where the young rail- 
splitter met and fell in love with Ann 
Rutledge, daughter of the proprietor. 

The Lincoln trail led variously also 
to the Gen. Grant country, to the trail 
of the Indian Chief Black Hawk, and, 
in another direction, to the tavern at 
Hinsdale, where, in a little room back 
of the bar on a snowy night in January, 












1860, was born Loie Fuller, destined to 
become the friend in Paris of Toulouse- 
Lautrec and Anatole France, and to 
inaugurate the dance crazes that have 
included Isadora Duncan, also intimate- 
ly associated with Chicago, and Gypsy 
Rose Lee. 

Newberry calls his present show at 
Ft. Madison “One Moment in History.” 
He dubs his series of 20 paintings ‘“‘a doc- 
ument of living proof that true greatness 
has its roots firmly imbedded in sim- 
plicity itself.” After Ft. Madison, the 
show goes traveling. Chicago and New 
York will see it. 


LOS ANGELES 
By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: For the first time in 
nine years the California Water Color 
Society’s exhibition will be hung in Los 
Angeles County Museum. This is the 
1951 annual which opened last month 
at Santa Barbara, It will be at our 
county museum January 15 to Febru- 
ary 20. Nine years ago the museum 
banned all shows by dues-paying artist 
organizations to get rid of repetitious 
exhibitions by interlocking groups. The 
CWCS was reluctantly included in the 
ban. Now William R. Valentiner, backed 
by the Board of Governors, has invited 
the society to return to the place where 
its nationally important show belongs. 

This region’s first show by Jacques 
Lipchitz is at the Frank Perls Gallery 
in Beverly Hills through February 9. 
It consists of 16 sculptures and six 
drawings and will later be seen at the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 

For the second year the Pasadena 
Society of Artists, an inherently con- 
servative group, called in an outside 
jury and came up with a good show 
which is at the Pasadena Art Institute 
through January 20. This was accom- 
plished by showing several works each 
by good artists and leaving out the less 
good ones entirely. 

Ten years of his “Flux” paintings are 
shown by Knud Merrild at Pasadena 
Art Institute, “Flux,” he explains, is 
both a philosophy of art and a method. 
In a perfervid foreword, Lorser Feitel- 
son credits Merrild with pioneering the 
kind of nebulous, flowing painting now 
associated with the name of Jackson 
Pollock. This reviewer finds this “con- 
trolled-chance” method develops little 
more than what happens when oil 
spreads on water. But Feitelson, an 
ardent student of ancient northern art 
forms, sees in it and in similar current 
trends “the final triumph of intuitive, 
creative lyricism over the Greco-Roman 
aesthetic.” 

Because they did not agree with 
H. Huntington Hartford’s decision to 
give no fellowships to artists whom he 
felt were abstractionists, the following 
members of the Huntington Hartford 
Foundation’s art advisory board re- 
signed last month: William R. Valen- 
tiner, Donald Bear, Kenneth Ross, Al- 
fred Frankenstein and myself. Hartford 
believes that abstract art-is out of 
touch with reality and he wants to en- 
courage a return to “the principles of 
the masters.” 
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An interesting talent for painting 
jandscape in pastels was made public 
last month when Father Herbert Rog- 
ers, chaplain of St. John’s Hospital in 
Santa Monica, showed his avocational 
pictures at Raymond & Raymond’s in 
Beverly Hills. The genial priest revived 
the art he had first practiced as a youth 
in Scotland when he discovered that hos- 
pital life gave him claustrophobia. His 
landscapes all stress vast space. 


Vindication 


Los ANGELES: A bonafide art collec- 
tor, Stanley Barbee of Beverly Hills, 
this month bought Gerald Campbell’s 
Landscape 1951, painting which won top 
prize in the all-city art exhibition last 
October only to be ridiculed by city 
councilmen during the Los Angeles art 
fracas. 

Barbee saw the picture in the Frank 
Perls Gallery in Beverly Hills. “That’s 
a beautful Christmas painting,” he 
said. “How much?” Perls sold it to him 
for one dollar profit. Barbee knew noth- 
ing of the painting’s history. 

Perls had bought the picture right in 
the council chamber when a council- 
man, noting its price tag, asked scorn- 
fully “Who on earth would pay $250 
for that?” “I would and I will,’ cried 
Perls, ‘and I’m an art dealer.” 

Campbell learned the news from an 
Art DIGEST correspondent just as he 
had returned from a cold freight-train 
run from Indio. He’s a brakeman. He’s 
also an ex-GI, father of four children 
with another on the way, and a good 
painter, 

The vindication of his talent oc- 
curred on the eve of Campbell’s first 
exhibition. Through January 29 he will 
show with two other young artists, 
Gene Cunningham and Don Robinson, 
at the Fraymart Gallery here. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Williamsburg, Virginia: As the eighth 
major exhibition building of Colonial 
Williamsburg, the newly restored 18th- 
century Brush-Everard House will be 
open to the public January 21. Stand- 
ing almost in the shadow of the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, the building portrays 


the less pretentious type of colonial- 


dwelling. Built in 1717 by John Brush, 
gunsmith and first keeper of the col- 
ony’s Magazine, the one-and-a-half story 
house is furnished with an unusual col- 
lection of antique furniture, fabrics, 
books and accessories. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: ‘“Furni- 
ture of the Old South, 1640-1820” an 
exhibition based on research done under 
sponsorship of the Virginia Museum, 
The Magazine Antiques and Colonial 
Williamsburg, will be on view at the 
museum through March 2. According to 
the bulletin, “this first comprehensive 
exhibition of Southern-made furniture 
consisting of 162 fine examples as- 
sembled from all over the eastern part 
of America will throw light into a long- 
dark corner of Southern culture and 
economy.” Results of research prove 
that contrary to popular belief, rather 
than import furniture from England, 
prosperous Colonial families frequently 
employed highly skilled cabinet makers 
working in the South, 
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Equity: Home at Last 


A year-long drive for a home of its 
own, conducted by the New York Chap- 
ter of Artists Equity, has terminated. 
Come January 23, Equity will take 
possession of a seven-story building at 
13 East 67th Street. The building, for- 
merly occupied by the Asia Institute, 
will become headquarters for some 1,100 
member-artists. 

History of the project goes back to 
1950-51, when Equity staged a series 
of spectacular events to secure funds. 
In addition to a grand ball which netted 
$11,000 profit, Equity staged an un- 
precedented sale of members’ work at 
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EQuITy’s NEw HOME 


the Whitney Museum last spring. Some 
540 member-donated paintings and 
sculptures were offered to the public 
for a $100 pledge each. Thousands of 
enthusiasts lined the streets on the 
morning of the sale waiting to rush in 
at the appointed hour and select first- 
come-first-serve booty. Some 240 pur- 
chasers admitted to buying works of 
art for the first time. Through this 
unique sale, Equity gained $54,000— 
enough to start negotiations for the 
building. 

Painter Henry Botkin, zealous chair- 
man of the Equity committee in charge 
of the building project, in reporting re- 
cently at a members’ meeting, set forth 
aims: “Our building will function as a 
miniature panorama for all art forms. 
Our plans would definitely bring the 
man on the street closer to the move- 
ments of contemporary artists and their 
work. It would, for the first time, bring 
the artists in direct contact with the 
public. It would provide a unique op- 
portunity to bring the public back- 
stage to see how and by whom art is 


produced. It could be considered as 
kind of a laboratory with the public 
participating. It could also demonstrate 
the application of art to better living 
and, in general, give new energy to the 
many varied activities of the art world. 
It falls unmistakeably into the pattern 
of the development of art in this city.” 

In addition, Botkin says that the cen- 
ter will serve to educate the public in 
the arts. Lectures, motion pictures, 
demonstrations in all media, and con- 
stantly changing exhibitions will help 
to “relate the entire experience of art 
to life.” 


Staggering 


The 10th Annual Exhibition of Audu- 
bon Artists, at the Galleries of the 
National Academy until Feb. 3, con- 
sists of a staggering number of oils, 
watercolors, caseins, pastels and pieces 
of sculpture in which most of the sub- 
jects and styles popularized since 1910 
are trotted out. Much of it is drearily 
familiar. Works which are not just 
further examples of this style or that 
are apt to be lost or to seem like larger 
achievements than they really are. In 
such an exhibition, each work must 
carry the rest and, as usual, those 
paintings which most need good light- 
ing are skyed. But if the visitor is 
patiently persistent there are rewards. 

Probably the best individual works 
are in oil or casein, but the water- 
colors— largely realistic—seem most 
consistent. Among the crisp broadly 
handled outdoor scenes, watercolors by 
Mario Cooper, John McCoy, Frederick 
Gill and Henry Gasser (this year’s 
Grumbacher prize-winner) seem espe- 
cially notable. Keith Brown, Frederic 
Whitaker and Edgar Corbridge offer 
more detailed, light-dappled rather than 
light-swept treatments. Arthur Healy 
uses a lot of black and achieves a rather 
Chinese feeling in his dramatic Night 
Clouds. Frances Pratt takes the 1952 
Audubon Prize with her watercolor The 
Party. It is an absorbing work in which 
angular figures arranged in rows screech 
and gesticulate at each other, but re- 
main in place, like figures in an an- 
tique frieze. (For a complete list of 
prizes, see page 28.) 

Among the pastels Bing Gee’s Anti- 
quated (honorable mention) seems es- 
pecially notable. It is a near-abstract 
treatment of vases—amorphous copper- 
blue shapes and a few incisive black 
lines on sulphur yellow. 

Caseins are certainly among the best 
paintings in the show, and would hold 
their own in any annual. There is Stan- 
ley Bate’s abstract mandorla, out of 
Hartley by Dove, an arrangement of 
white and umber bands crossing and 
rotating around an indefinable center. 
There is Irving Kaufman’s sweepingly 
brushed Ritual in which the rectangular 
faces and robes of priests emerge in 
fragments from a waste of white. The 
Gold Medal of Honor went to Edward 
Betts for his casein Quarry at Night, 
a scene analyzed in severely cut ad- 
jacent rectangles. 

Romantic expressionist oils include 
Iver Rose’s Practice and Louis Di Val- 
entin’s Card Players. Dramatically lit 
and thickly, sweepingly brushed, both 
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WILLIAM KIENBUSCH: Approach to the Island 


works display the conviction and skill 
of the mature painter. Maurice Kish 
paints with equal authority, but his 
Coal Towers offers a much grimmer, 
more literal view of things. It will 
never make the cover of Fortune, but 
it shows another aspect of modern 
times, probably of equal validity. A 
more poetic quality informs Arthur Os- 
ver’s Monday Morning—bed sheets 
blowing in the wind like colored flags— 
and Sidney Gross’ From My Window— 
a topsy turvy near-abstract impression 
of urban desolation, painted in very 
personal, acid color. 


Paintings reminiscent of Knaths, 
Gatch or Klee include Victor Candell’s 
Green Waterfall (winner of the Audu- 
bon Prize for oils), a near-abstract 
landscape in deep blues and greens by 
Remo Farruggio, and Leo Manso’s 
Ghetto, winner of the Grumbacher 
Prize. Outstanding among the few to- 
tal-or-almost-so abstractions is Louis 
Grebenak’s Comic Strip, an airy ar- 
rangement of small glowing color 
patches. The painting offers a good 
example of the communication of feel- 
ing by non-figurative means. Perhaps 
Gwen Davies has looked at Rothko. If 
she has, the result is most gratifying— 
an arrangement of broad grey and yel- 
low vapor trails, quite non-objective at 
close range, but at a distance suggest- 
ing street lamps, doors and windows. 
Other interesting abstractions are Jos- 
eph Meert’s Facade, like a greatly en- 
larged fragment of mosaic, and An- 
thony Toney’s Still-Life with Frame. 


In a small room given over to acade- 
micians, an oil of Two Mexican Women 
suggests that Wayman Adams has come 
perilously close to total abstraction, 
though the ghost of Sargent still hovers 
about. 


The sculpture is the really discourag- 
ing part of the show. All the clichés 
are here: stylized nudes, stylized Moth- 
er and Child treatments, monumental 
miniatures, Flannagan animals, and 
the never-ending procession of suffer- 
ing Old Testament types. Three works 
rise above the general level, showing 
originality of conception, unusual tech- 
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nical skill, or a more than average de- 
gree of expressiveness. These three are 
Oliver O’Connor Barrett’s realistic 
head of Robert Shaw; Bernard Rosen- 
thal’s elegant, mantis-like Mother and 
Child, in glittering pitted bronze; and 
Ellen Key-Oberg’s humorous, ectoplas- 
mic free form which she calls Impet- 
uous: Person.—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Mystic Landscape Architect 


Working along lines which in one 
way or another recall the work of such 
men as Dove, Feininger, Graves and 
Knaths, William Kienbusch continues 
to express an unusual, sometimes unique, 
vision of Nature. In a few of his gou- 
aches which are on view at the Krau- 
shaar Gallery to February 2, little is 
involved beyond a stripping away of 
surface details to reveal an abstract 
underlying pattern. More often, Kien- 
busch rearranges and geometricizes the 
structural elements of a _ landscape, 
thereby transforming nature in art. The 
result is a very personal kind of ab- 
straction. But Kienbusch is a classic 
artist in that he directs attention not 
to himself but to the object. As dis- 
interestedly intuitive artists so often 
did in the past, he adds to our knowl- 
edge of things. 

Kienbusch’s colors are earth colors, 
alternately glowing and austere; shapes 
are rounded or severely rectangular; 
configurations are definitely symmetri- 
cal or asymmetrical. If this reflects 
twin aspects of reality, one aspect is 
dominant in each painting. 

Sometimes the artist uses only blacks 
and greys—charcoal on grey wash. In 
these paintings¢-Black Spruce and 
Stone Wall—he deals with specific de- 
tails of landscape with less success, 
less originality, than where his view 
is panoramic. But elsewhere he sug- 
gests aerial views of barren hills and 
dirt roads, of beaches, inlets and thickets. 

The foreground of Approach to the 
Island—parallel bands of orange and 
brown against black—suggests the ap- 
roach to a Mexican pyramid, with our 
view of the horizon blocked by serried 
tree trunks. And in a similar manner, 


the stepped, subdivided, symmetrical- 
ly arranged planes of Dirigo Island 
might very well be the ground plan for 
some vast sacred precinct, perhaps a 
Mayan temple. Like the Chinese Zen 
painters, Kienbusch could be called a 
mystic landscape architect. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Squares & A Scheme 


Josef Albers, teacher, theorist, and 
painter, brings the results of patient 
and demanding researches into basic 
elements of visual perception to his ex- 
hibition at the Sidney Janis Gallery. 
This exhibition, current to January 26, 
reveals Albers’ solutions to two sep- 
arate problems. 

The title Homage to a Square de- 
scribes a group of paintings, each made 
up of three or four squares (one within 
another though seldom in concentric 
arrangement) of bright, pure color. 
Remaining constant to his most simple 
choice of form, Albers produces a re- 
markable variety of visual sensations 
through manipulation of color, thus 
demonstrating his contention that “col- 
or is the most relative medium in art.” 

The relative role of a single color 
can be observed by comparing the be- 


ALBERS: Homage to the Square, I 


havior of similar central areas of bright 
orange in three separate paintings. Van- 


ishing Grey, a small painting, com- 
presses and annihilates an intervening 
band of grey which serves as a buffer 
zone between radiant central orange 
and outlying cold blue-green. Intrepid 
sets up a vibration between dominant 
orange and an adjacent green which is 
echoed with lesser intensity between 
the green and blue of a border area. 
The orange of Southern Soil is increas- 
ingly dulled in outer squares to pro- 
duce a steady diminution of its echo. 
In all of these canvases, pigment is ap- 
plied in a precise fashion with a palette 
knife. This produces slight tactile varia- 
tions on the immaculate surfaces. 
The second problem, Transformation 
of a Scheme, employs more mechanical 
means. A configuration of straight lines 
is first planned by the artist, then, un- 
der his direction, mechanically inscribed 
on the black face of a plastic panel. 
Since the black is merely a surface 
coating, cutting produces white lines 
which vary in their intensity of vibra- 
tion against the black in accordance 
with their width and depth. Here Albers 
constructs arrangements which cleverly 
utilize expectations of conventional per- 
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spective. The result is never illusion- 
istic, as Albers always shatters illusion 
by combatting it with the dominance 
of line. Thus, he produces a strange 
construction of white on black, undu- 
lating and swinging between three-di- 
mensional myth and surface fact. 
—PAUL BRACH. 


No More Prison Bars 


Like a man who has just walked 
through the open door of a prison cell 
after years of confinement, Adolph Gott- 
lieb has worked his way out of pic- 
tographic constraint into pictorial free- 
dom. Just about two years ago, he be- 
gan to break with his familiar com- 
partmented style. Now his newest paint- 
ings—on view at the Kootz Gallery 
through January 26—make the break 
fairly clean. Gottlieb is in the clear. 


Given the room to stretch, Gottlieb 
does just that. His latest canvases are 
large, loose and lively. They are, more- 
over, quite various, suggesting that the 
alternatives now facing the artist are 
all so siren-attractive that he hardly 
knows which to favor. So, for the time 
being, he distributes his favors rather 
evenly. 

At one point in this show, Gottlieb 
goes off into a primal world lorded 
over by a menacing, multi-legged black 
Beast which leaves behind it a trail 
of little muddied-orange tracks. At an- 
other point, he tries to stop the hands 
of the clock, trapping a magnified 
Morse-code message in the white field 
of The Frozen Sounds. Below this plas- 
tic field he introduces another horizon- 
tal area—a heaving chaotic swamp. 
The moment is transfixed, but so are 
good and evil. 

Elsewhere in this show, Gottlieb en- 
ters an ebullient state, spares the paint 
but not the color, brushes black whorls 
and bright dissolving nebulae onto can- 
vas, and plays a very captivating Chro- 
matic game. Again, in Symbols & A 
Woman, he returns to his flatly painted 
totems and gives us a few vestigial re- 


JOHN MARIN: Sea Piece 





ADOLPH GOTTLIEB: Figurations of Clangor 


mains of the pictograph—the lattice- 
work, man-woman symbols, arrows, cir- 
cles, crosses and letters. 


These are not the only paths Gottlieb 
now traverses. He also sets out to in- 
vestigate space and comes up with one 
of this show’s best canvases—Figura- 
tions of Clangor. Primarily chrome yel- 
low, white and black—with a touch of 
powder blue here, a patch of vermilion 
there—this canvas is like an iron-filing 
chart of magnetic fields. Black shapes 
and antennae hold the picture plane, 
becoming anode and cathode in a drama 
of forces. Meanwhile, bright and murky 
yellows perform another subsidiary 
drama in illusionary depths behind the 
advancing blacks. 
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To describe Gottlieb’s newest depar- 
tures one by one is to do him an in- 
justice. The show is not all novelty. 
But it is all Gottlieb, all freshness, en- 
thusiasm, love of paint and color. Per- 
haps he overcompensates. Perhaps the 
freedom to choose among so many pos- 
sibilities makes him reckless, giddy. But 
he has opened up paths previously 
barred to him. For all we know—and 
for all he knows—two or three of those 
paths may meet eventually. At any rate, 
he’s in transition, he’s on the move. 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


Avast! 


Now over 80 years old, John Marin 
miraculously avoids imitating Marin. He 
is back again with a group of 10 oils and 
10 watercolors done during 1951. In 
this show current at the Downtown Gal- 
lery through January 26, not only does 
Marin introduce new themes (though 
the ubiquitous sea predominates), but 
he gives us a new, strongly rhythmical 
and calligraphic technique which he 
calls “picture-writing.” 

Marin’s current show includes a num- 
ber of unusual pieces, among them an 
ingratiating portrait of the nurse who 
tended him during his recent illness; a 
fond view of the 59th Street bridge 
from his hospital window, and land- 
scapes of New Brunswick. But in the 
oils and watercolors which speak of his 
first love, the sea, Marin’s dynamic in- 
vention is most in evidence. In particu- 
lar, the “picture-writing” watercolors 
give an entirely new image of Marin’s 
sea. Free-flowing circular scrawls make 
the ocean’s turbulence a swirling mass. 
The old angular, planar upheavals give 
way to linearity. Unlike Marin’s high- 
ly contained earlier works, unlike the 
oils in the show, these watercolor sea- 
scapes seem to move out into the in- 
finite and unknowable. The horizon be- 
comes unnecessary. 

A landscape in oil, Tunk Mountains, 
demonstrates the explosive vitality of 
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Marin’s style. Here, the planar moun- 
tain and valley are driven together in 
strong, contrapuntal movements, This 
driving-inward movement, which char- 
acterizes much of Marin’s work, is again 
seen in two watercolor studies of Au- 
tumn. Here, ray-like lines are propelled 
toward the center of the picture and 
sprays of brilliant color are spotted 
most thickly along a central axis. The 
organization is centrifugal and seems 
to suggest that the artist equates land- 
scape with an inner core of nature, a 
central force. 

Vigorous and more than ever inter- 
pretive, Marin continues as one of 
America’s best landscape painters. 

—Dore ASHTON. 


From the Colonies 


An exhibition of African sculpture 
from the French Colonies, current at 
Segy Gallery to February 22, empha- 
sizes one characteristic common to all 
forms of this art, however diversified 
its expression: that is, its remarkable 
plastic freedom. While Archaic Greek 
sculpture approached plasticity slowly, 
developing from the bas relief, African 
sculptors appear from the first to have 
freed themselves from two-dimensional 
form, creating figures with cylindrical 
necks and torsos and modeling heads in 
solid, pear-shaped masses. 

Since these artists did not aim at 
representation but at achievement of 
an intensity of inner life, their figures 
are not portraits, but an expression of 
the vital essence of man. It is, in fact, 
a completely spiritual art. Propitiation 
of the spirits of the dead is an important 
motive of this work. The Baoule tribe 
of the Ivory Coast exemplified this an- 
cestral cult in a smoothly carved head, 
its exaggerated nose appearing to sup- 
port the exfoliated eyes and domed 
head. The delicacy of the flattened 
cheeks, the heavy curvature of the 
brows and the acute salience of the 
nose are all included in a plastic se- 
quence which is accentuated by horn- 
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like forms curled about the skull and 
by lines of notched detail at each side 
representing the emanations of spiritual 
qualities. 

From the Bakota tribe of Gabun come 
funeral figures intended to be placed 
on baskets of dead men’s bones after 
recovery from a long burial. A highly 
sophisticated mask from the Beule tribe 
is a tribute to ancestral spirits, and 
also is equipped with horn-like forms. 
A polychromed mask from French Su- 
dan is a completely abstract design. 

Three carvings by the Benbera tribe, 
also from the French Sudan, are pro- 
tective symbols. One, although entirely 
formalized in a beauty of silhouetted 
curves, suggests the symbolic antelope. 
One is abstract, carried out in sharply 
angular outlines and a massiveness of 
form. It is ornamented with linear pat- 
terning and tattoo cicatrices. 

One cannot but reflect both on the 
patience and the leisure necessary for 
such intricate craftsmanship. The di- 
versity of the conceptions indicate that 
each artist followed his individual in- 
spiration in portraying the symbols of 
his intensely animated religion, but all 
the figures seem imbued with a melan- 
choly resignation to the spirit forces 
which determine the native’s life. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Original Forging by Gargallo 

The large 1937 exhibition of Pablo 
Gargallo’s forged iron sculpture at the 
Brummer Gallery revealed a novel ap- 
proach to sculptural design and techni- 
cal handling. The current showing of 
two Gargallo pieces in forged bronze 
(at the Passedoit Gallery through Jan- 
uary) confirms the impression of his 
consummate craftsmanship embodying 
imaginative conceptions. 

The towering figure of The Prophet 
exemplifies the character of all Gargal- 
lo’s work, At first sight it may appear a 
silhouette, yet further viewing discloses 
its reliance on an essential sense of 
mass, employing a base, a distinct axial 
line and a final summit. While it has 
been created within the limits of three- 
dimensional design, the emphasis of two 
of the dimensions and the foreshorten- 
ing of the third, almost to a vanishing 
point as it were, account for the sil- 
houette effect. The striking innovation 
of Gargallo’s Prophet lies in its sug- 
gestion of abstract volume attained 
through planes of light, open spaces in 
the interstices between the juxtaposi- 
tion of flat, concave and convex planes 
of the figure’s structure. The vibrancy 
of life with which the piece is imbued 
results from this interplay of spaces. 

The second sculpture in this show is 
Uranus, a poetic interpretation of the 
mythological god of the heavens, or, as 
often considered, the heavens them- 
selves. Uranus’ union with the earth 
goddess Gaea is symbolized by a re- 
ticulated, openwork sphere upheld by 
him as his spirited steed bears him 
above the clouds, While there is definite 
solidity in the figure of Uranus, of the 
flying horse and the masses of the 
clouds, the whole piece is interpene- 
trated with open areas of light that not 
only accent volume, but further give the 
design arresting vitality. Its poetic sym- 
bolism becomes impressive on the art- 
ist’s own terms.—MARGARET BREUNING. 





NEW YORK NOTES 


An exhibition illustrating the story 
of “The Wise Men from the East” is 
on view in the special exhibition room 
of the Cloisters, uptown branch of the 
Metropolitan Museum, through Jan- 
uary 31. Paintings, sculpture, tapestries 
and illuminated manuscripts, assem- 
bled in roughly chronological order, 
mark the evolution of the story of the 
Magi through the Middle Ages. 

Tracing the various interpretations 
of the legend through history, the mu- 
seum cites several examples from the 
show. Hieronymus Bosch’s Adoration 
of the Magi reflects the Flemish artist’s 
conception of courtly life and noble 
folk. His setting in a ruined castle 
may have been suggested by John of 
Hildesheim’s Story of the Three Kings, 
an early manuscript lent by the Mor- 
gan Library for the show. 

Earliest item in the exhibition is a 
band woven in Syria during the fifth 
or sixth century, probably once a part 
of a priest’s robe. On it the Magi are 
not yet depicted as kings, but repre- 
sented as Persians in trousers, tunics 
and Phrygian caps. 

Other points of interest in the show 
include a 14th-century chasuble of silk 
and gold embroidery; an Italian altar- 
piece of the early 14th century, and a 
15th-century German wood sculpture of 
the Magi, shown for the first time since 
its purchase this year. 

* es * 


Art work by members of six labor 
unions will be on view at the Epi- 
phany Branch of the New York Public 
Library through January 28. In con- 
junction with the exhibition, a program 
of film showings and lectures are 
scheduled evenings from January 15-24 
at the Branch which is located at 228 
East 23rd Street. 


PaBLo GARGALLO: Le Prophéte 
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-FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


HARTWIG, KEY-OBERG & LEKBERG: 


Three women sculptors display con- 
fident handling and invention in widely 
varied approaches. 

Cleo Hartwig, working largely with 
stone forms, achieves effects of both 
archaic solidity and Rodinesque impres- 
sionism (particularly in vague heads 
which enigmatically half-smile.) In Girl 
With Bird, the flowing veins of Tucka- 
hoe marble are used to enforce bodily 
rhythms of a seated figure. The con- 
tained form of an ebony Torso reveals 
a highly cultivated concept of simpli- 
city and subtlety. 

Ellen Key-Oberg has been experi- 
menting with glazed terra-cotta for the 
past three years, with thoroughly sculp- 
tural results. One feels monumentality 
in her deliberately lumbering grey 
forms which frequently interlock in am- 
biguously defined space, 
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GIACOMETTI: The Chariot 


Barbara Lekberg, well known for her 
direct steel sculptures, shows spiny me- 
tallic conceptions of sea horses, bee’s 
legs and primordial dilemmas. Her 
Three Graces shows most clearly the 
advantages of direct steel techniques. 
Here, rugged edges, large voids and 
sinuous compositional lines create a 
rhythmic pattern of three dancing fig- 
ures. (Sculpture Center, to Jan. 25.) 

—D. A. 


FRENCH GROUP: Paintings and sculp- 
ture by artists who show regularly in 
this gallery include a broad representa- 
tion of what could be called second gen- 
eration School of Paris. 

Surrealism, pure and mixed, pervades 
many of the works. Tanguy’s recent 
Le Ciel Traqué, a miraculous rendering 
of biomorphic alabaster constructions, 
allows the intrusion of paper-thin whites 
to threaten the credibility of its breath- 
less illusion. Tanguy is essentially a 
poet who happens to choose painting as 
his vehicle. He creates an almost per- 
fect example of the orthodox surrealist’s 
“hand-painted dream photograph.” 

An unusually lyrical Matta discovers, 
in nebulae of veiled color washes, sud- 
den flaming visceral constellations. Gia- 
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cometti’s several pieces are all indica- 
tive of his profound irreverence for ex- 
pected proportions. Chariot places a 
needle thin figure on a wheeled base, 
endowing it with a strange ritual magic, 
as if it were an icon of an archaic re- 
ligion, one with a liturgy remembered 
only by the artist. Dada, the bad-boy 
older brother of surrealism, creeps into 
Dubuffet’s patty-cake figures. 

Balthus, Brauner, Lam and Miro take 
from surrealism either its atrocious 
wit, its nostalgic silence or its aura of 
violence. Helion and sculptors Laurens 
and Jean Matisse shun its diversions 
for more formal concerns. (Matisse, to 
Jan. 21.)—P. B. 


AMERICAN GROUP: Paintings by 
Hartley, Weber, Rattner and Knaths 
make up a show which would be rather 
dull, were it not for Knaths. 





ELLEN KEyY-OBERG: Being 


Hartley is represented by two small 
paintings—Green Landscape and Rope, 
Sea Shells and Jelly Fish, a still-life 
which emphasizes the contribution of 
Léger. Weber’s paintings are in his 
Picassoid, negroid style. Rattner’s are 
small arrangements of segmented fig- 
ures, cut as if crystal and painted in 
characteristic stained glass colors. 

But Karl Knaths brings things to life 
with Sand, Sea and Shingles and Eeling. 
The latter perhaps derives from Braque 
and Feininger, but Knaths contributes 
qualities which are definitively his 
own, It is a remarkably spacious work. 
Many yellows and yellow-greens, sug- 
gesting geometric reflections on plate 
glass or water, form a rectangular set- 
ting for brusquely sketched eelers. The 
figures have a curiously ceremonial 
quality—they might be samurai on a 
sparsely furnished stage. (Rosenberg, 
to Jan. 19.)—J. F. 


FRANCES WEISS: A former student 
of Zorach and Zadkine, Frances Weiss 
makes her debut with imaginative play- 
ground sculpture. Her constructions are 
like massive line drawings of animals, 
translated into steel piping. 





Camels and elephants are omnibus 
beasts. A camel’s hump, neck and legs 
provide a frame from which one may 
suspend a swing, a see-saw and a lad- 
der. An elephant is tall and his trunk 
makes a fine slide. A kangaroo resting 
on his (or her) haunches may dangle 
a swing from raised forepaws. Color is 
added by splattering paint all over. 


In a way these pieces are large 
models because they would need to be 
strongly reinforced before milling herds 
of children could safely swarm over 
them. An engineer would have to be 
consulted; but the ideas are here. (Ti- 
bor De Nagy, to Jan. 19.)—J. F. 


NANCY PROSKAUER DRYFOOS: A 
former student of Maldarelli and De 
Creeft, Nancy Dryfoos has exhibited 
successfully in many group shows. She 
now makes her solo debut with work 





NANCY PROSKAUER DryYFoos: Together 


which displays a high level of techni- 
cal competence and facility in the hand- 
ling of a variety of materials. 

Several moderately stylized allegori- 
cal figures are shown and these seem 
rather superficially decorative beside 
the artist’s more naturalistic treat- 
ments. She has a marked feeling for 
the female body. There is a large plas- 
ter figure of Venus conceived, one feels, 
more as the goddess of carnal than of 
courtly love. The anatomy, the high 
globular breasts pressed closely togeth- 
er recall Hindu figures of Apsaras. 

Another successful piece is Together, 
a brass study of lovers paralyzed at a 
convulsive moment. The expression of 
instinctual qualities seems to inspire 
this sculptor’s best efforts. (Contempo- 
rary Arts, to Jan. 25.)—J. F. 


JOAN MITCHELL: The debut of this 
young painter marks the appearance 
of a new personality in abstract paint- 
ing. Miss Mitchell’s huge canvases are 
post-cubist in their precise articulation 
of spatial intervals, yet they remain 
close in spirit to American abstract ex- 
pressionism in their explosive impact. 
In Cross Section of a Bridge, the art- 
ist evokes Duchamp with tense tendons 
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of perpetual energy. Movement is con- 
trolled about the periphery by large, 
slow-swinging planes of somber grays 
and greens. The tempo accelerates as 
the forms multiply. They gain in com- 
plexity and rush inward, setting up a 
wide arc-shaped chain reaction of spas- 
motic energies. 

Several large canvases, notably City 
and 34th Street and Seventh Avenue 
are less specific in their groupings, 
creating a constant interplay of color 
space. These make greater demands on 
the viewer, for they offer an infinite 
number of ways to impose order on an 
ever shifting, possibility-filled phenome- 
non. (New Gallery, to Feb. 2.)—P. B. 


GEORGE McNEIL: 
since his last show 
gressed greatly. Painting large, in 
enamel, he now swooshes blacks and 
whites, strong reds and blues, across 
the canvas with a broad flat brush. 
Still-life and landscape may be the pre- 
texts, but they are quickly abandoned 
for adventures with color and with 
vertiginous illusions of perspective cre- 
ated by color, The use of texture is 
quite discreet—just a passage here and 
there, scratched like sgraffito, exposing 
layers of color beneath. 

In some paintings, shapes roughly 
resembling gigantic orchids or tulips 
are developed. More often one has the 
illusion of looking down from a great 
height, say from the Eiffel tower, 
through massive girders to the ground 
far below. 

Ponderous gyroscopic patterns seem 
to engage the artist’s feelings most, In 
one work bold blue scaffolding runs to 
the edge of the canvas. Behind or be- 
neath is black scaffolding. Between the 
two a remarkable illusion of interior 
spaciousness is achieved, and plastical- 
ly, that quality is McNeil’s principal 
achievement in his new work. (Egan, 
to Feb. 2.)—J. F. 


In the two years 
McNeil has pro- 


SABINA TEICHMAN: Some 15 can- 
vases reveal this artist to be a romantic 
expressionist whose work is related in 
mood to that of Oskar Kokoschka. 
Painted in broken fragments of pastel 
color, most of these oils depict slender 
figures with pointed faces in an atmos- 
phere of pathos. 

Almost monumental in conception is 
Persephone’s Return, an image of a 
colossal brooding woman with a con- 
trasting slender woman at her side. 
Miss Teichman’s touching report, In 
Memorium, describes the death of Tillie 
Shahn with the slow, tragic gestures of 
figures bearing the dead body. Smallest 
and perhaps most interesting canvas in 
the show is the satirical Ornithologist, 
a portrait of a sober, birdlike man 
standing awkwardly watchful in a 
marsh. (Salpeter, to Jan. 26.)—D. A. 


ARY STILLMAN: This artist continues 
the exploration of the non-objective 
territory bounded by Kandinsky and 
MaclIver. This year’s paintings are in 
oil and as always maintain a high 
standard of metier. 

In these paintings, interweaving black 
lines—sometimes abrupt, sometimes un- 
dulent—like charcoal strokes on a col- 
ored rock-face, guide the eye among 
amorphous areas of color. Stillman’s 
linear patterns have always been de- 
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GeorGE MCNEIL (Oil) 

cidedly musical. This year they are 
choppier than last, as if he had been 
listening to Bartok instead of Debussy. 

Many things are suggested—-the out- 
lines of dancing. spirits, prismatic 
frames floating in space, an enchanted 
forest seen through a mesh of creepers. 
In the most recent paintings, worm- 
eaten or fungoid textures are built up 
in places. The distribution of colors 
often creates an illusion of misty depth 
and spaciousness. And now black 
squares and triangles are placed among 
areas of color, so that black too be- 
comes a color. 

The exhibition marks a definite ad- 
vance. The two elements which make 
up Stillman’s paintings—line and amor- 
phous color—are better integrated, and 
the work is more vigorous and complex 
than before. (Bertha Schaefer, to Feb. 
9.)—J. F. 


BEAUFORD DELANEY: Spirited can- 
vases, bouncing with an unrepressed 
enthusiasm for life, convey Delaney’s 
love for the city around him. The sub- 
jects are often park scenes. Large tri- 
angles of heavily applied yellows, vio- 
lets and greys provide a surface unity. 


Nursemaids, coachmen, bicycle riders 
and playing children are superimposed 
and outlined in blacks or oranges. The 
double delineation gives extra focus and 


Ary STILLMAN: Blue Accent 


vibrancy to widely scattered images. 
At Attention has the same airy spon- 
taneity as Prendergast’s impressionistic 
views of similar parks. Its title springs 
from the military bearing of a tiny 
coachman conveniently transplanted 
from the Plaza to Washington Square. 
Delaney is at his best when he brings 
charm and wit and a broad sense of 
organization to casual occurrence in 
the city. Cosmos, his single non-objec- 
tive venture, lacks focus. Nervous cal- 
ligraphy constrains rather than frees 
its sweeping planes. Here, the inclusion 
of a single red bird is delightful and 
welcome. (RoKo, to Jan. 30.)—P. B. 


COSMOPOLITAN ARTISTS: Ninety- 
four paintings, drawings and pieces of 
sculpture by 16 artists, informally 
banded together, make up the inaugural 
exhibition of this group. Chiefly ex- 
pressionist, the group also includes one 
surrealist, one magic realist and several 
realists. 

There are only two non-figurative 
works in the show—collages—and these 
are decorative trifles. But Gigi Ford, 
who made the collages, is a lively, ver- 
satile and skillful painter—in fact, one 
of the stars of the group. She is a 
young artist, unable as yet to settle on 
any one style. Her most convincing 
work—certainly one of the best paint- 
ings in the show—is called The Sound 
of Breaking. Ghostly black birds are 
shown wheeling across an expanse of 
transparent grey and yellow planes. It 
is a work related to that of Feininger 
on the one hand, and that of Morris 
Graves on the other. 

T. S. Jacobs is an even younger paint- 
er. He is an illusionist, closer in spirit 
to the French magic realists than to 
the American. At present he exercises 
his wits and impeccable technique on 
bright, gaudy objects. 

A radically different style, one re- 
lated to Flemish and German expres- 
sionism, is employed by Vilna Morpurgo 
to paint somberly dramatic scenes. 
Goldie Lipson paints trees, alone or 
metamorphosed with flame-like nudes, 
as in Tchelitchew. Hans Guggenheim 
paints surrealist whimsies of puppet- 
people floating or sprawling among 
modern furniture. Rhea Schor paints 
romantically apocalyptic visions—a 
child angel, or lovers soaring through 
flames on a flaming, winged horse. 
Other exhibitors include John Agell, 
Mae Cuneo, Mildred Hanrath, Jacque- 
line Korkegi, Nota Koslowsky, Joseph 
Lonzar, Roslyn Loring, Attilio Mor- 
purgo, B. J. Schmeidler and O. Scott 
Robinson. (Riverside Museum, to Jan. 
27.)—J. F. 


LOUIS SCHANKER: Although Schank- 
er calls himself “just a painter,” the 
dozen paintings in his current show are 
grouped under the title: The Circle 
Image. Telling us in the catalogue that 
he regards “the circle as a symbol of 
life relating to the cycle of man,” 
Schanker shows, in these non-objective 
paintings, that the symbol is less im- 
portant to him than painterly abjec- 
tives. Although a fanciful spectator 
might see heads, breasts, soap bubbles 
and balloons in the welter of Schank- 
er’s spheroid shapes, the artist is not 
essentially interested in nature. 
Differing widely in mood, these large 
compositions cling close to the picture 
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plane. In No. 1, the largest and longest, 
the artist juxtaposes flat white rect- 
angles with a black ground. A collage 
effect is achieved by means of subtle 
marbled-edge borders. Bold circular 
forms in greys, blacks and whites move 
horizontally in effective transitions. 

The strongly accented clarity of the 
large canvas gives place, in No. 2, to 
a softer, muted image of whirling cir- 
cular forms which spiral back into a 
shallow space. These and still other 
images attest to the surprising number 
of variations this artist has been able 
to wrest from what is essentially a lim- 
ited formal theme. (Borgenicht, to Feb. 
2.)—D. A. 


FRANK DI GIOIA: This artist has es- 
caped his familiar formula of crowd- 
ing together amusing, little figures on 
his canvases, Without any abatement of 
witty characterization, he now presents 
larger forms in more simplified arrange- 
ments. The usual sprightliness of his 
subject matter may obscure the _ in- 
creased subtlety of his compositions. 
Yet one has only to see The Junk Man 
or The Virtuoso to realize his added 
ability in placing his figures in effective 
spatial design. Serenade, a grouping of 
figures around the central musician is 
a finely contrived pyramidal design. 

Color is another noticeable feature 
of Di Gioia’s increased accomplishment. 
He now sets his palette in notes of clar- 
ity and purity, which he adjusts skill- 
fully to his designs. 

A group of watercolors, carried out 
with supporting pen and ink calligra- 
phy through which washes gleam, are 
engaging shorthand notes on Italian 
scenes. They are all excellent, none 
more so than the romantic Villa Borg- 
hese in Florence. (Milch, to Jan. 26.) 

—M. B. 


GERRIT HONDIUS: A romantic realist 
formerly associated with the Whitney 
Studio Club, Hondius is at his best with 
single subjects. His circus performers 
and working people—types rather than 
individuals — are strongly constructed 
figures placed on the canvas with the 
conviction and rightness that a stone- 
mason might bring to his operations. 
Color is deep, almost somber, with small 
areas of glowing red and orange high- 
lighting a face or detail of clothing. 

Moods communicated by these paint- 
ings vary. Sometimes one is reminded 
of Walt Kuhn. Masks and Scaramouche 
have more macabre overtones. But in 
his best work—in the landscape called 
Quarry, and in Fish Vendor, a woman, 
strong, sturdy yet naturally graceful— 
Hondius draws closer to the post- 
impressionists and to Cézanne. (Passe- 
doit, to Feb. 2.)—J. F. 


THEODORE HAUPT: Thoroughly trans- 
fused with the hot color and monu- 
mental imagery of Mexico, this artist’s 
canvases reflect his living experience in 
Central America. To free-flowing Duco, 
Haupt applies pieces of straw, woven 
mat, corrugated paper and_ splayed 
banana leaves. In most cases, his un- 
orthodox technique results in a suc- 
cessful synthesis of purely visual ele- 
ments—textures—with strong images. 

Moods of the tropics, the movements 
of the peasants and fisherfolk, are 
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FRANK DI GIOIA: Promenade 


Haupt’s themes, In Jungle at High 
Noon, he applies the oily black Duco in 
patterns which intensify the impression 
of brilliant midday sun boring through 
thick foliage. Other brilliantly colored 
glimpses capture both the richness and 
simplicity of village life. 

Occasionally, Haupt’s involvement with 
texture obscures the surfaces of his can- 
vases to the point where image and 
concept are lost; but usually, his unique 
textures serve to enrich an opulent 
vision. (Heller, to Jan. 26.)—D.A. 


ELLISON HOOVER: Pastels and wax 
crayons are combined by this artist to 
create luminous gradations of wide col- 
or areas. Working with a simplified 
naturalism, Hoover—when he goes be- 
yond the picturesque and quaint — 
brings a discreet directness to his land- 
scapes. Menemsha has the quality of 
Japanese woodcuts. Perspective is only 
implied by the placement of houses and 
boats between wide flat planes of sky 
and ocean. Hoover avoids highlights, 
elaborate modeling and any strong 


Honptus: Girl Arranging Flowers 








movement in his calm understated pas- 
tels of the New England coast. 

Genre studies of picturesque tourist- 
eye views of Paris show Hoover’s back- 
ground as a cartoonist. This facility is 
also apparent in a series of portrait 
caricatures of his friends. Thomas Hart 
Benton, Thomas Craven, James Cagney 
and others are delineated with reserve 
and humor. (Wellons, to Feb. 2.)—P. B. 


CHAIM GROSS: An exhibition of draw- 
ings and watercolors by this artist 
whose sculpture has long been ac- 
claimed proves an astonishing event, 
for Gross does not present the usual 
sculptor’s studies, but a series of fan- 
tasia. His foreword explains that these 
fantastic images arose from his uncon- 
scious mind without prompting or con- 
trol. But he has organized his dream 
images into pictorial form with skill- 
full craftsmanship. As they are all 
based on one theme, love, the group 
might be styled erotica. 

Gross has brought these emotional 
impulses into concrete expression with 
great beauty of color and almost in- 
credible variation of linear pattern into 
which forms are woven. Many of the 
fantastics appear surrealistic; others 
like the vagaries of Dada. Whatever 
their significance, the brilliance of their 
performance and the amazing fecundity 
of the artist’s invention evoke admira- 
tion. (AAA, to Jan. 26.)—M. B. 


PAINTERS IN CASEIN: Paintings by 
members of the National Society of 
Painters in Casein and invited guests 
are assembled for this widely diversi- 
fied exhibition. Stylistic range here is 
from bleak conservatism to more lively 
semi-abstraction. Notable among the 
many paintings are Joseph Meert’s Klee- 
like abstraction The King; Jean Li- 
berté’s misty, almost Oriental The Cove; 
and Arnold Hoffman’s untitled cruci- 
fixion. An amazing inclusion is a lively 
piece by Yektai, young Persian artist 
whose Movement No. 2 relies on opaque 
casein to compress energy into wide 
geometeric segments. (Town Hall Club, 
to Feb, 1.)—P. B. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB ANNUAL: 
The 54th annual exhibition of paintings 
and sculpture by the members of this 
club continues, as it has in recent years, 
to be diversified by the work of new 
members. As landscapes are the most 
numerous items, they may be consid- 
ered first. Doris Rodewig’s Clearing evi- 
dences how much can be said in a small 
canvas, its envelopment of moist air 
under a broken sky seizing the fleeting 
aspect of a scene. Lamar Dodd’s Red 
Earth, a stooping figure on the deep- 
hued soil, also conveys poignantly and 
simply the character of place. Paul 
Mommer’s Country Road obtains a sense 
of mystery through its investment of 
landscape in a penumbra of deep 


shadow. 

Among numerous sstill-lifes, those 
which call for special citation are Maud 
Mason’s flower arrangement, After- 


glow; a monumental Stately Forms by 
Alexander Brook; and Elizabeth Hick’s 
Korean Flowers, a delicate silhouette 
of formalized design. 

Figure pieces and portraits by Harry 
Hohnhurst, Wayman Adams, Frank Ma- 
son, Everett Raymond Kinstler, Louis 
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Betts, Alphaeus P. Cole, and Leopold 
Seyffert all display a personal solution 
to the problem of presenting sitters in 
poses consistent with characterization. 

A small sculpture section contains a 
brilliant characterization in Portrait of 
a Basque by James Earle Fraser, the 
intensity of its effect gained both by 
the intensive modeling of the face struc- 
ture and by its setting on the neck. 
Anthony D. Francisci’s marble head, 
Nirvana, accentuates absorbed contem- 
plation of the face by decorative de- 
tails surrounding it. Carol Kinzel Uht’s 
Mother and Child, a wood carving, is 
a symbolical abstraction which has 
great appeal. 

The awards comprise a gold medal 
for Eugene Higgins’ canvas, The Share 
Croppers; a bronze medal for Ogden 
Pleissner’s painting, Early Snow, Paris; 
and an honorable mention for Paul 
Mommer’s Country Road. (National 
Arts Club, to Jan. 31.)—M.B. 


COLLEEN BROWNING: English by 
birth, this young artist has brought an 
inquiring attitude to the American city- 


ties, seen under both beneficent and 
frightful aspects, and dating from va- 
rious periods, they are characteristic 
examples of Tibetan, Indian, Chinese 
and Siamese iconographic art. Unusual 
items include a pair of polychromed 
wood figures from Siam, and a series 
of bronze representations of Ganesha. 
(Charlian, to Jan. 31.)—J. F. 


WATERCOLOR GROUP: This gallery 
has not reached casually into the stacks 
for its current exhibition, but has dis- 
criminatingly chosen topnotch watercol- 
ors by topnotch artists. John Taylor’s 
Cirque Medrano, an abstraction, is car- 
ried out in clear notes of contrasting 
greens, a focal circle forming a rhyth- 
mic center for projecting lines of ap- 
paratus. It is pleasing to find Ogden 
Pleissner turning to American scenes. 
His Deep Cove shows a circle of jagged 
rocks surrounding a shadowed pool—a 
slight subject, but one which evokes a 
sense of a transient experience seized 
from its setting in the immanency of 
the chaos of the universe. 

Carl Gaertner’s Tide Wash builds up 





COLLEEN BROWNING: Lenox and Mondrian 


scene, conveying her images of Harlem 
playgrounds, slum districts and gypsy 
storefronts in super-real terms. 

In an exhibition of some 13 canvases, 
Miss Browning shows progress away 
from reportorial painting toward a per- 
sonal symbolism in which wan-faced 
children become bearers of her mes- 
sage. Best among these paintings, for 
this reviewer, is The Lot, in which the 
artist tilts an eerie ocher ground—the 
lot—toward the picture plane. Injecting 
masked figures—strangely propelled 
children who half-float, half-sway on 
their lot—and using odd perspective, 
Miss Browning composes a cadenced 
scene of city playground desolation. Her 
static, frozen Gypsies; her pale, strange 
see-sawing children, and her Harlem 
montages all attest to a deeper-than- 
surface perception. (Hewitt, to Feb. 2.) 

—D. A. 


AFRICAN AND ORIENTAL ART: For 
its opening exhibition, the Charlian Gal- 
lery has assembled a large collection of 
African and Oriental carvings, sculp- 
ture and masks. The Oriental selections 
are especially interesting. Small, intri- 
cately worked bronze figures of divini- 
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a recession of vivid green growths en- 
circling gleaming blue pools faintly 
touched by the dark sky above. Raphael 
Gleitsman’s Churchyard, its white walls 
occasionally stained by the glowing sky, 
balances romantic intensity with classi- 
cal soundness of form. Charles Culver 
presents a little Fawn in an appealing 
pose and rowdy young Foxes in Boz, 
tremulous with life and movement. He 
is also seen in the abstract River of 
Shadows, an imaginative mingling of 
past and present. 

Andrew Wyeth’s three paintings all 
display his especial gift of provocative 
statement. They are examples of his 
ability to envelop scenes with an am- 
bience of magical atmosphere. (Mac- 
beth, to Jan. 31:)—M. B. 


AD REINHARDT: Non-objective paint- 
ings, some close to the constructivist 
tradition but without the quasi-scien- 
tific element, make up Reinhardt’s new 
show. In a very large horizontal can- 
vas, short vertical bands of color are 
applied flatly on longer or wider bands, 
often crossing from one rectangle to 
another. Colors are muted and subtly 
contrasted. A desultory rising and fall- 





ing pattern, rather like the piston move- 
ment of a slow engine, is set up across 
the canvas. 

It is in variations of color and of the 
intervals between blocks and bars of 
color that Reinhardt’s patient ingenuity 
is expressed. Sometimes he produces a 
busier, denser mosaic of small overlap- 
ping dabs of color—rather like Grillo 
enlarged, But in this reviewer’s opinion 
his most successful paintings—and some 
are highly successful—are those in 
which he achieves a sort of poetry of 
understatement, with acid color provid- 
ing an occasional quiet shock. (Parsons, 
to Jan. 26.)—J.F. 


ROBERTO CRIPPA: Edith Sitwell’s 
“for it’s black on white, and white on 
black” could well apply to the work 
of this young Italian artist working in 
a personal variation of de Stijl. Using 
hues of black and white, and small 
areas of pure yellows, reds and blues, 
Crippa composes canvases in which 
elastic, carefully varied black bars 
rhythmically dominate white grounds. 

Creating a wonderful feeling of un- 
limited space, Crippa’s canvases often 
evoke associations. One suggests long 
mountain ranges and vast plains. Others 
suggest pyramids of interlocking forms, 
vertical constructions and ground plans. 
Always varied, they show a cultivated 
and highly creative approach to non- 
objective expression. 

A section of the show is devoted to 
a series of automatic circular studies 
resembling penmanship exercises. Done 
in Duco, they tend to be repetitive, 
scarcely nearing the vitality of the 
more formal neo-plastic works. (Iolas, 
to Jan. 31.)—D. A. 


RUDOLF RAY: Believing that we have 
in us “subtle particles” not accessible 
to the intellect but only to intuition, 
Rudolf Ray practises a sort of auto- 
matism, a “freedom without choice.” 
As a theory this is all very well—it 
rather resembles the ancient Chinese 
doctrine of wu wei. But judging by the 
results it is being misapplied here. 

Where a personality is not yet con- 
stellated, individuated, application of 
such theories almost inevitably pro- 
duces fragmentary results. So, these 
paintings seem eclectic—the products of 
autonomous complexes rather than of 
the Self or of basic polar forces. Look- 
ing for Ray, one finds fragments of 
rayonnism or of Klee, Arp and Hartung. 

But Ray is a skillful painter and he 
makes paint behave as he wishes. What 
Ray attempts is difficult—for Western- 
ers—and he succeeds at least once in 
Before Abraham Was—I Am. Here, like 
a scarlet thread imbedded in a plaster 
wall, a single incisive flourish is 
scrawled across the canvas. Nothing to 
it, some might say, but it has the nu- 
menous quality Ray is presumably after. 
(Willard, to Jan. 31.)—J.F. 


DORIS BARSKY KREINDLER: Paint- 
ings in this show appear to be transla- 
tions of visual experiences so alive with 
color and movement that reality is dis- 
solved in their emotional vibrato. In 
Bermuda Fury, the violence of a gale 
shatters the surface of the sea into 
patterns of broken planes of varying 
blues that seem to jostle one another 


[Continued on page 23] 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 


by Ralph Mayer 





Pastel Painting 


In any review or survey of our age- 
tested, accepted and established tech- 
niques for easel painting we must in- 
clude pastel. Because pastel is popular; 
because it is an ideal sketching medium 
for notes to be developed to a finished 
state in some other technique, or for 
rapid and casual production of pictures 
for other temporary purposes; and be- 
cause it is used as an adjunct to other 
techniques, many people lose sight of 
the fact that in pastel we have one of 
the most satisfactory of painting meth- 
ods for a great range of pictorial and 
design purposes, a method that has a 
definite place in the history and devel- 
opment of easel painting. 

Pastels, while comparatively more 
fragile than any of our other traditional 
techniques, are no less permanent than 
the others. If pastel pictures have been 
made correctly and are taken care of 
properly, they can be expected to sur- 
vive as long as any others will. A num- 
ber of artists and technicians have ex- 
pressed themselves in writing on the 
subject of pastel, and although one fre- 
quently encounters adverse criticism or 
pointed objections to various technical 
processes, one seldom reads anything 
but a good word about pastels. Stu- 
dents of painting techniques are fami- 
liar with the work of William Ostwald, 
a scientist for whom pastel represented 
the noblest and most “monumental” 
method. It seems that of all the pro- 
ponents of different painting methods, 
one never encounters anyone more ar- 
dent than the pastel enthusiast. 

Compared with the methods which 
employ fluid vehicles, pastel is usually 
termed the simplest and purest paint- 
ing method because it involves the di- 
rect application of pure pigment to a 
surface. There is no waiting for the 
paint to dry, no color change, no bind- 
ing film to develop eventual blemishes 
and no constraint on the artist as to 
how quickly or slowly he must work 
or how long or how frequently he may 
stop and resume painting. 

Mechanically, the process belongs in 
the same class as petcil and charcoal. 
The crayons or sticks of pastel are 
drawn across a surface which acts like 
a miniature file or piece of sandpaper, 
takes the color from the stick and holds 
it is in the interstices of its micro- 
scopically coarse texture. Unlike all the 
fluid paints, whose adhesiveness to sur- 
faces and binding of pigment particles 
depend on other principles, pastel is at- 
tached to its ground simply by being 
lodged in the surface, aided by a certain 
cohesiveness of its particles so that the 
strokes will “pile up” a little. This 
enables them to be applied or manipu- 
lated to produce a great range of tex- 
tural effects. 

The tiny amount of gummy material 
which the pastel maker adds to the 
water with which he mixes colors to 
mold them into sticks has three func- 
tions. It must help to form a stick or 
crayon strong enough to handle and 
manipulate without shattering, crumb- 
ling or breaking too readily. The con- 
sistency of the stick must be soft enough 
so that it is freely and smoothly taken 
off by the ground to the extent desired 
by the painter. And finally, the color 
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particles must be cohesive and not dust 
away thinly, so that the typical pastel 
appearance of the surface—which in- 
cludes a desirable variation in thinness 
and thickness of coating and a variety 
of textural effects—can be made. It is 
not just enough that the crayon be of 
the right degree of softness to be read- 
ily taken by the ground; the deposit 
must “look like pastel.” You can’t get 
the same range of effects by applying 
dry powder colors with a stump. Some 
pigments have difficult properties and 
their formulation as pastels involves a 
compromise between the three above- 
mentioned requirements. 


The choice of a ground or surface on 
which the pastel is done is of equal im- 
portance to.the selection of the cray- 
ons. There are just two kinds of sur- 
faces, whether they be paper, board, 
cloth or anything else: those that take 
pastel and those that repel it. Because 
this difference is usually a question of 
minute or microscopic texture, the pa- 
pers and other surfaces must always 
be tried not only to see if they work at 
all, but also to find out how sympathetic 
they are to the artist’s own preferences 
and requirements. Frequently, an art- 
ist’s material will be recommended by 
a dealer, by a fellow-artist, or by a 
book based on a use or an effect com- 
pletely different from one’s own re- 
quirements. 


The two types of pastel paper in use 
are nearly equal in popularity. The 
kinds that more artists favor at present 
are of the regular fibrous type, like any 
other good, pure rag watercolor or 
drawing paper, with a grain that will 
take and hold the pastel particles. The 
coated types of pastel paper, which 
have been prepared so that they have 
a “tooth” or a microscopically sandy 
or velvety grain, are also normally ob- 
tainable in a number of varieties. These 
are preferred by some artists—perhaps 
more by artists who manipulate pastels 
to a higher degree of precision. 

In almost every one of our painting 
methods, the rule is to choose a bril- 
liant white ground for reasons which 
have to do with optical effects. In pastel 
this rule can be disregarded. Because 
of the solidity of the colors, brilliance 
and surface reflection are functions of 
the pigment itself; they are not de- 
pendent on the ground, so pastel paint- 
ers are free to use either white paper or 
tinted papers of any hue. In the latter 
case the color of the paper showing 
through the uncovered areas or spots 
in the picture will add to the final ef- 


fect. Watercolor or gouache paints are 
sometimes used to prepare home-made 
tinted papers or to underpaint for pas- 
tel strokes. Many attractive effects of 
much depth and quality can also be 
obtained by combining gouache paint- 
ing or transparent watercolor and pas- 
tel in the same picture. 


In my books I have given instruc- 
tions for the preparation of home-made 
pastel crayons. Some artists who spe- 
cialize in pastel have found this to be a 
pleasant and profitable activity, al- 
though most painters prefer to buy pas- 
tels at the shops. About the only pre- 
caution to be observed in the selection 
of pastels is to avoid the ones with 
either fancy or simple hue designations, 
and to buy only those which are labeled 
in the accepted permanent pigment no- 
menclature. Their other good and bad 
qualities are immediately apparent. 

The fragility of the pastel surface 
can be reduced somewhat if the artist 
coats his finished picture with a light 
spray of fixative which is an extremely 
weak solution of a resinous or gummy 
binder in a quick-drying solvent. Natur- 
ally, the stronger this fixative is, the 
more it will secure the pastel particles 
and make them resistant to wear. But 
any application of fixative to a pastel 
picture will immediately alter its op- 
tical effect because of a law of physics 
which cannot be circumvented, and 
much of the admired textural effect 

r “pastel quality” of the work can be 
lost if fixative is too concentrated. 

Fixative not only alters the color ef- 
fect of the pigments but affects each 
pigment to a varying degree, thus alter- 
ing the color or tonal relationships of 
the whole picture. Earnest pastel paint- 
ers who have experimented with fixa- 
tive in a search for the ideal solution 
which will give their work maximum 
protection with minimum color and tex- 
tural change find that the law is really 
a law: if the resistance to rubbing is 
improved a little, the optical effect is 
changed a little; if the resistance is 
improved considerably, the alteration in 
pastel quality and color effect is con- 
siderable. This is why most pastellists 
dislike the use of fixatives, keep it to 
a minimum and take great care to 
protect the pastel pictures by expert 
framing under glass. Proponents of the 
pastel technique are quick to point out 
that the optical change caused by fix- 
ing is less extensive than the normal 
change which the fluid paints undergo 
when they dry and is therefore not a 
specific or exclusive fault of pastel. 
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BOOKS 


Will Barnet, Humanist 


“The Paintings of Will Barnet,’ by 
James T. Farrell. New York: Press 
Eight, 1951. Cloth bound, $3.50; paper, 
$2.50 


One day, while James T. Farrell and 
Will Barnet were walking and talking 
in the country, Farrell discovered what 
hundreds of students and friends know 
about the artist-teacher: that “in a 
simple way he seems to be trying to 
exalt human beings .. . he sees life in 
humanized terms.” 

This book, prefaced with an affection- 
ate commentary, contains reproductions 
of 36 Barnet paintings completed be- 
tween 1939 and 1949—all eloquent docu- 
ments of the artist’s sustained human- 
ism. Ranging from early romantic 
interiors and portraits of his young wife 
painted during the late ’30s to large 
recent canvases which thematize the 

spirit of childhood, Barnet’s works are 
all firmly rooted in what Farrell calls 

“a world where human beings belong.” 

Paintings selected for this book em- 
phasize domestic themes. Father of sev- 
eral children, Barnet has long used 
their activities, joys, moods and rou- 
tines as subject matter. For him, chil- 
dren are not midget versions of their 
parents, but tenderly observed human 
beings who happen to be young. 

In his simple tribute to the truly re- 
alistic, i.e. spiritualistic, quality in Bar- 
net’s paintings, Farrell concludes: “I 
sense that he has looked at people and 
objects for a very long time before he 
has attempted to project and create 
them. In Will Barnet’s eyes, the com- 
monplace is no longer banal; it is fresh- 
ly seen with deep affection and sym- 
pathy. Through the skill of this devoted 
artist, the ordinary becomes a new 
visual world.”—Dore ASHTON. 


Breezy Biographies 


“45 Contemporary Mexican Artists,” by 
Virginia Stewart. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1951. 167 pp., 153 
illustrations. $10. 


One hundred years and several up- 
heavals after Father Miguel Hidalgo’s 
cry set off Mexico’s first social convul- 
sion since the Conquest, the protracted 
and bloody revolution of 1910 got off 
to a slow start. But this time the con- 
vulsion was so thorough that it shat- 
tered existing modes of art and art 
education, along with most other ways 
of life, and cleared the way for one of 
the most vital art movements of the 
century. Musty plaster casts and sub- 
servience to mustier European tradi- 
tions were swept away, and in their 
place came impassioned teachers dedi- 
cated to the free expression of Mexico’s 
own great art heritage, and equally im- 
passioned artists, many of whom had 
played an active military or political 
role in the revolution. 

Virginia Stewart has selected for 
breezy and often anecdotal biographical 
sketches, 45 of the men and women 
who created or were influenced by 
Mexico’s 20th-century renaissance. These 
sketches, together with informal photo- 
graphs of the artists by the author, and 








reproductions of the artists’ work, are 
assembled in a handsome book which 
is one of the Stanford University Art 
Series. 

Miss Stewart makes no scholarly or 
critical pretensions, but seeks, rather, 
to present human personalities. In 
many cases this works out very well. 
One is enchanted with the aging Dr. 
Atl’s passion for volcanos. After loving 
and intensive study of Popocatepetl and 
other ancient craters, he was among 
the first to arrive on the scene when 
Paracutin broke loose in 1943, and he 
“lost no time in purchasing the smoking 
cornfield from its frightened Indian 
owner. Here was his chance to realize 
his dream of owning a live, young vol- 
cano.” In 1950, Dr. Atl presented 130 
drawings and 11 paintings depicting 
the birth and growth of his “baby” to 
the National Museum of Mexico City. 

Interesting, too, are the sketches of 
the great teachers, such as Alfredo 
Martinez who trained a generation of 
young artists in his open air schools. 

One gathers more by implication than 
by direct statement the extent to which 
Mexican artists are “renaissance men” 
in the sense of multiple talents and 
well-rounded lives. Carlos Mérida, for 
instance, has been director of the dance 
at the Palace of Fine Arts; designs 
furniture, Christmas wrapping paper, 
ballet sets and costumes; and also il- 
lustrates books while holding down a 
top-ranking position as an easel paint- 
er. Augustin Lazo paints, teaches and 
designs sets for the dramas he writes. 
Painter-muralist Covarrubias, current- 
ly head of the Department of the 
Dance of the National Institute of Fine 
Arts, is a respected writer (“Island of 
Bali” and “Mexico South”) and _ lec- 
tures on comparative primitive cultures 
at the School of Anthropology of the 
University of Mexico. Most of these 
men and women have held government 
posts or have executed government 
commissions. 

On the debit side, it is a pity this 
book isn’t better documented and edited. 
Missing dates, vague chronology and 
inconsistencies in the individual sketches 
limit its usefulness as a source book. 
Small errors (I have never seen or 
heard of a Tehuana in a bare-midriff 
huipil) and big ones (Henri Matisse, 
not dealer-son Pierre as stated, won 
first prize at the last Venice Biennial) 
strain confidence in other facts. Also, 
in view of some of the artists included, 
it is difficult to understand the omission 
of an artist and architect of such sta- 
ture as Juan O’Gorman. 

Quibbles aside, this book tells us 
much that is of interest about an art 
movement of major importance. Arthur 
Lites deserves special credit for the 
book design and the layouts.—Jo Grsps. 


* * * 


Two new catalogues of reproductions 
by Editions Braun & Cie, Paris, feature 
large old and modern master reproduc- 
tions in color and a collection of small 
size reproductions in heliochrome. Large 
color prints range from $10 to $30; 
heliochromes from $.50 to $1. Cat- 
alogues may be obtained from Erich S. 
Herrmann, Inc., 385 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
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in a molto agitato frenzy. Cavalcade is 
carried out in a more tranquil tempo. 

The often-painted Brooklyn Bridge, 
receives a novel presentment in To 
Brooklyn, U.S.A. It reveals no in- 
tricacy of cables or glimpses of water 
beneath, but strides over the buildings 
of its approach, buildings shot through 
with light and seemingly imbedded in 
some eerie canyon. One of the most 
compelling canvases, however, is Wet 
Winter, a storm-wrecked scene, viewed 
through a window pane. With its beat- 
ing flails of rain and veils of mist 
it is a scene of turbulence. Only a few 
forms assert their solidity through this 
darkened world. (Seligmann, to Jan. 
19.)—M. B. 


ANNE SAPORETTI: In canvases tinged 
with a vague nostalgia, this young 
painter utilizes the random yet evoca- 
tive objects of De Chirico’s metaphysi- 
cal painting—casts, shells, fruit, aban- 
doned paintings and distant architecture 
—to evoke a feeling of tranquil despair. 
In these dream landscapes, a haze of 
soft diaphanous greys envelops elegant- 
ly understated figures. The figures are 
grouped in attitudes reminiscent of Pi- 
casso’s harlequin families, 

With all their melancholy romantic- 
ism—suggesting perhaps Bérard, rather 
than Picasso or De Chirico—their airy 
facility makes these paintings seem 
more recherché than profound. (Delius, 
to Jan. 19.)—P. B. 


DAHLE, DRUMMOND, GILLILAND: 
Of these three painters James Gilli- 
land is the most mature, his means 
being best adapted to his vision of 
things. It is a rather grim vision, ex- 
pressed almost in caricature, and re- 
calling Jacob Lawrence’s studies of 
asylum inmates. 

Natalie Dahle is an expressionist with 
a penchant for somewhat geometrically 
rigid compositions. In them, outlined 
figures and trapezes are superimposed 
on backgrounds of overlapping unclear 
interiors. Some of these paintings could 
serve as textile designs, but for the 
signature. But the artist’s more straight- 
forwardly expressionist paintings come 
off better. 

Drummond brings an unusual tech- 
nical device to his work. A voluptuous 
seated nude or a staring mask-like face 
is painted in warm colors, then cov- 
ered with inter-connecting black lines 
which produce the effect of tessela- 
tion. Unless the paintings are to be 
made into mosaics, the device seems 
somewhat arbitrary, though striking. 
(Creative, to Feb. 2.)—J. F. 


NICHOLAS BURLIUK: This artist’s wa- 
tercolors, mostly landscapes, are deft 
and assertive but lack focus and inten- 
sity. Burliuk shows an interest in such 
specific locales as New Mexico and the 
harbors and inlets of Long Island. His 
color is light and sparkling; his tech- 
nique avoids obvious stylizations; his 
compositions are both conventional and 
spontaneous. 

Burliuk is at his best here when he 
avoids the fussy virtuosity of Two 
Boats and turns to the earthy humor 
of chickens in Taos, New Mexico or to 
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the strong delineations of Sunflowers 
and Tree Trunk. (Burliuk, to Jan. 29.) 


PETER TODD MITCHELL: This artist’s 
paintings and drawings affirm an imag- 
inative approach to subject matter and 
a command of technical resources to 
support it. Impeccable draftsmanship 
marks all the work. Never exuberant 
or merely decorative, it is always func- 
tional. Another accomplishment here is 
the artist’s ability to establish, within 
contour lines in his figure pieces, defi- 
nite relations of interior planes. 

A group of Spanish pictures include 
vivid characterizations of toreros and 
picadors, and scenes of fishing villages. 

There are also Spanish landscapes, 
some of them highly formalized. All 
possess an authoritative stamp of place 
without literal description. Then to 
show, perhaps, that he can come to 
grips with realism, Mitchell displays 
two handsome flower pieces of richly 
textured petals and finely realized 
forms. (American-British, to Jan. 19.) 

—M. B. 


GROUP SHOW: This group of oils, wa- 
tercolors and drawings has no shockers 
in it to mar its placid competence. Some 
of the exhibits are more detailed than 
others, but all would blend easily with 
any interior. Helen Muniac’s Sunflowers 
spots the bright flowers carelessly 
among their green leaves. Gatto’s Jun- 
gle has the primitive’s obsessive inten- 
sity of detail. With all its foliage and 
hidden beasts, it possesses only a coin- 
cidental similarity to Rousseau. Misty 
drawings by Boris Soletareff show re- 
strained and delicate draftsmanship. 
(Barzansky, to Jan. 31.)—P. B. 


VIRGINIA WARD: Highly eclectic in 
style, Miss Ward’s paintings reverberate 
with echoes of her masters: Léger, Hof- 
mann, and—by osmosis probably—Juan 
Gris and deKooning. In No. 3, an ab- 
stract expressionist oil, the artist piles 
heavy forms into a cramped space cre- 
ated by a dark ground. Another ab- 
straction, Contemplation, uses collage 
effects of flat, playing-card planes in 
various texures. It is reminiscent of 
Gris’ early cubist work. 

Selection and development of a single 
style might result in a better show. 
(Argent, to Jan. 26.)—D. A. 


WINTER WATERCOLOR EXHIBI- 
TION: Several lively papers rescue this 
uneventful gathering of tired land- 
scapes, portraits and still-lifes from 
complete anonymity. Gilberta D. Good- 
win’s Cathedral on a Hill has direct 
angular vitality in its vertical group- 
ings of overlapping bright planes. Wood- 
land Paradise by Irene Saasto envelops 
stumps, moss and foliage in murky ab- 
sorbent shadows. For a list of prizes, 
see page 28. (Pen and Brush, to Jan. 
24.)—P. B. 


GERALD VAN DER KEMP: During the 
war, as Director of the French Na- 
tional Museums, Van der Kemp super- 
vised the art deposits at the Chateau 
of Valencay. These deposits, taken from 
the Louvre and from the _ priceless 
treasures of France, he saved from the 
fury of the fleeing Germans when, at 
the close of the war, the Germans de- 
cided to set the chateau on fire. 
[Continued on page 29] 
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A Marcel Duchamp Profile 
[Continued from page 11] 


always liked to take me in,” he ex- 
plains, “but I never signed any of their 
manifestos. Even today Breton wouldn’t 
call me a surrealist.” The passage from 
dada to surrealism was automatic for 
Duchamp. He was in Paris at the time; 
that was all there was to it. “Fortu- 
nately, I had enough personality not to 
be a copyist.” 

Because he feels that non-objective 
painting is now produced by formula, 
Duchamp is not very enthusiastic about 
it. Painting today is too retinal for him, 
and it is this art, this ‘“non-representa- 
tional art that aims to put forms or 
colors on canvas so that the reaction is 
physical, sensorial,” that he feels can- 
not last. Perhaps this explains why he 
is grateful to surrealism, for surrealism, 
he feels, made at least one great con- 
tribution to contemporary art: it 
brought back to painting “things that 
were taboo,” it provided subject when 
“subject was absolutely unimportant. 
All you had to do was paint an apple 
or a chair—that was enough.” 

Movements, Duchamp feels, “die be- 
cause they are killed by something else 
—they are replaced. Surrealism hasn’t 
been replaced—unless by the Russian 
attitude of propaganda and portraits.” 

Does he feel that America’s non- 
objective artists comprise a movement? 
Well, they may—“but as far as replac- 
ing, I don’t think they will. Still, the 
movement here hasn’t killed the indi- 
viduals, fortunately, and from the in- 
dividuals may come a new movement.” 


If and when the new movement ar- 
rives, Duchamp will probably be a by- 
stander, for he is no longer active as 
an artist. He stopped painting in 1923. 
Today he plays chess: “Chess players 
are just like artists—except that they 
have not even the money making op- 
portunity.’’ He has also devoted himself 
to making and selling a boxed limited 
edition of his life’s work—some 69 items 
—in miniature reproduction. When did 
he give up painting? “Oh, long ago— 
it didn’t happen all at once.” And why? 
“What happened to me? I don’t know. 
I felt I was repeating myself. That’s 
the danger of living too long. That was 
the trouble with Renoir.” 

For Duchamp, the life expectancy of 
the painting is as brief as that of the 
painter. “A painting has a very short 
life—from when it’s painted until the 
perfume of it has disappeared, A rather 
short time—maybe years, or even not 
years, I think it’s very important that 
paintings live like flowers—they bloom 
and fade.” 

But the transitoriness of art and art- 
ists means little or nothing to a man 
who speaks of a museum as a “mauso- 
leum of art history” and then cautions, 
“don’t look for esthetics there.’”’ His own 
ideas have been part of a continuum. 
“You couldn’t really paint a _ cubist 
painting today,” he asserts. “Change is 
necessary. Humanity can’t stand more 
than 30 or 40 years of anything.” This 
is why he has been an agitator during 
his lifetime. Today he reaffirms his be- 
liefs: “I still have a decided antipathy 
for estheticians. I’m anti-artistic. I’m 
anti-nothing. I’m revolting against 
formulating.” —B. K. 


‘Nits BOOKS 


Portrait Painting, Step-by-Step by Armin Stock. A 

brilliantly beautiful book. Discusses types of portraits— 

Portrait planning—materials—li‘ht and 

pose—background composition—preparation 

of canvas—layout of portraits—underpaint- 

ing—finish painting—accents (color plate) 

free shadows and clothing—finish painting middletones 

(color plate)—facial brush strokes-—painting the face 

(color plate)——combination portraits human and animal- 

painting hands male and female—hair shadows—0Oil 

Painting in frame (color plate)—face details—jewelry. 

Other Art Instruction Books for Painters 
Skies and the Artist Eric Sloane 
Oil Painting Outdoors... . illiam Fisher 
Water Color and Casein... .by S. De Vries 
Flower Painting by Jane Peterson 
Drawing & Picture Making .by Helen Stockton 
Pastel Painting by Charles X. Carison 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO.- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 








IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department. exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 


ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 





WILLIAM H. Paintings 


LITTLEFIELD 


Jan. 21 - Feb. 8 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS srt‘sr., Ny. 


SEGY GALLERY 7108, LEXINGTON AVE.NEW YORK 
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Up from Egypt 


One of the most important sales of 
Egyptian art ever to take place in 
America will be held at Parke-Bernet 
Galleries in afternoon sessions January 
30 and 31. Covering 5,000 years of 
Egyptian art from prehistory to the 
Coptic era, the collection was formed 
over a period of 50 years by M. A. 
Mansoor of Cairo and Heliopolis, oldest 
existing firm of Egyptian antiquarians. 
Exhibition commences January 25. 

A series of animalistic palettes and 
dishes in slate; granite and porphyry 
vases; and an alabaster sculpture rep- 
resent the Predynastic era and the Old 
Kingdom. The Middle Kingdom offer- 
ings include a wood statuette of a nude 
girl, heads of scribes in green quart- 
zite and granite; and a limestone bas- 
relief stele. 

The New Empire, referred to by 
Parke-Bernet as the “most sophisti- 


































Woop HEAD OF A HORSE 


cated climax of Egyptian art,” is por- 
trayed in such sculptures as a poly- 
chromed wood head of a horse; lime- 
stone reliefs of a female dancer from 
the tomb of Kheru-of. Other items in- 
clude a carved and polychromed wood 
Horus falcon, and miniscule jewelry. 


Auction Calendar 


January 23, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. A large 
group of 19th-century paintings including works 
by Knight, Diaz & Lenbach: & a group of 
British 18th-century portraits including those 
of Reynolds, Marshall & Gainsborough, from 
the collections of Harold Paiken & Mrs. Ogden 
Mills are offered along with earlier works. Ex- 
hibition from Jan. 19. 

January 25 & 26, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. French & Italian provincial furniture & 
decorations from the Miriam Lamport & Han- 
nah Stieglitz collections. Exhibition from Jan. 19. 

January 29, 1:45 & 8 P.M. January 30, 8 P.M. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Rare first editions, man- 
uscripts & other literary property from the 
J. J. Podell collection. Exhibition from Jan. 23. 

January 29, 9 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Sale 
of six leaves from an early Christian musical 
manuscript, property of H. Aram Gulezyan. Ex- 
hibition from Jan. 23. 

January 30 & 31, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Ancient Egyptian art, Greek & Roman 
sculptures, & gold coins from the collection 
of M. A. Mansoor. Exhibition from Jan. 25. 

February 1 & 2, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
English furniture & decorations from the Ed- 
mund H. Mensing collection, including Georgian 
silver, Sheffield plate, Oriental Lowestoft & 
other 18th-century porcelains, also a small 
group of paintings. Exhibition from Jan. 26. 
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THE NEW EMPIRE 
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liefs; portrait heads; a beautifully 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Chicago, Illinois 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY DRAWINGS. Opening October 10. Art 
Institute of Chicago. Media: all purely drawing 
media; no watercolors or monotypes. Entries 
due July 1. Write Department of Prints and 
Drawings, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3. 


Hartford, Connecticut 
CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 42ND 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. March 8-30. Avery 
Memorial. Media: oil, tempera, sculpture. Entry 
fee. Prizes. Jury. Write Louis J. Fusari, Con- 
necticut Academy of Fine Arts, Box 204. 


New York, New York 


HALLMARK 2ND INTERNATIONAL ART 
AWARD. December, 1952. Wildenstein Galleries. 
Media: watercolors having Christmas as a gen- 
eral theme. Prizes totaling $12,500. Write Viadi- 
mir Visson, Hallmark Art Award, Wildenstein 
& Co., 19 East 64 Street. 


KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 5TH ANNUAL 
SHOW. Mar. 10-22. Argent Gallery. Media: all. 
Entry fee $5. Jury. Write Lucille Sylvester, 200 
W. 20th St.. N. Y. 11. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 127TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 27-April 13. Media: 
oil and sculpture ‘open). Graphic art, water- 
color (members only). Entries due Mar. 13. 
Write Director, National Academy of Design, 
1083 5th Ave. 


NATIONAL GOLD MEDAL EXHIBITION, MURAL 
PAINTING SECTION. March 17-April 4. Archi- 
tectural League. Preliminary submission of not 
more than 10 photographs not exceeding 11” 
14”. Due February 1. Entry fee $5. Write 
Architectural League of New York, 115 East 
40th St.. New York 16. 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 13TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 11-May 5. Media: 
serigraphs (no photographic stencils). Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards and entries 
due Feb. 9. Write Doris Meltzer, Director, Seri- 
graph Galleries, 38 West 57th St. 


85TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN WA- 
TER COLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 17-Mar. 9. Na- 
tional Academy Galleries. Media: watercolor and 
pastel. Jury. Entry fee $5. Entries due Feb. 7. 
Write Dick Crocker, 94 South Munn Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY 13TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 5-24. Philadelphia 
Print Club. Media: all color prints. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry fee $1; members $3. Entry cards due 
Feb. 16. Entries due Feb. 20. Write Katharine 
H. McCormick, 300 W. Upsal St., Philadelphia 
19. 


Seattle, Washington 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS’ 24TH INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 5-Apr. 6. Seattle 
Art Museum. Media: all prints. Entry fee $2. 
Purchase prizes. Entry cards and entries due 
feb. 11. Write Glen Alps, Northwest Print- 
miakers, 6523—40th N.E. 


Wichita, Kansas 


WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION 7TH NATIONAL 
DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC SHOW. Apr. 
12-May 12. Media silversmithing, metalry, 
jewelry, weaving, ceramics, ceramic and wood 
sculpture, enamels, glass. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due March 17. Write Maude 
Schollenberger, 401 N. Belmont Ave. 


REGIONAL 


Baltimore, Maryland 


BALTIMORE WATER COLOR CLUB 47TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 5-26. Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. Open to members and invited art- 
ists only. Media: watercolor and pastel. Write 
Baltimore Museum of Art 


Canton, Ohio 
OHIO ARTISTS 3RD ANNUAL DRAWING SHOW. 
March 12-30. Canton Art Institute. Open to 
present and former residents of Ohio. Media: 
inks, pencil and conte. Entries due Feb. 18-29. 
Canton Art Institute, 1717 North Market Ave. 


Dallas, Texas 
ANNUAL TEXAS CRAFTS EXHIBIT. Feb. 17- 
Mar. 9. Crafts Guild of Dallas. Open to any 
artist residing -in Texas. Media: all crafts. En- 
try fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entry due Feb. 3. 
Write to Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


Grand, Rapids, Michigan 

WESTERN MICHIGAN ARTISTS ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. April 7-28. Friends of Art. Open to 
western Michigan residents or residents within 
the past five years. Media: all. Prizes. Jury. 
Entry fee $1. Entry blanks and entries due 
March 15. Write Grand Rapids Art Gallery. 

ANNUAL PRINT SHOW. April 7-25. Friends of 
Art. Open to artists of the Lake Michigan 
states. Prizes. Jury. Entry fee $1. Entry blanks 
and entries due March 15. Write Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
ALL NEW ENGLAND 3RD ANNUAL. June 1-22. 
Open to residents of or artists born in New 
England. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture. En- 
try fee $3. Prizes. Jury. Write Revington Arthur, 
Silvermine Guild of Artists. 


Norwich, Connecticut 
NORWICH ART ASSOCIATION 9TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. March 2-16. Converse Art Gal- 
lery. Open to members and residents of eastern 
Connecticut. Media: all. Jury. Entry fee $1 for 
non-members. Entry blanks and entries due 
Feb. 23. Write Mrs. Jean Urbinati, 10 Brown 

Street. 

Omaha, Nebraska 
JOSLYN ART MUSEUM 2ND BIENNIAL EX- 
HIBITION. Feb. 12-Mar. 30. Open to artists 
living in Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Oklahoma, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wyoming. Media: painting, 
sculpture and graphic arts. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try cards and entries due Jan. 28. Write Mrs. 

David S. Carson, Joslyn Museum. 


Portland, Oregon 


NORTHWEST CERAMICS 3RD ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. May 14-June 14. Open to crafts- 
men of Oregon, Washington, Montana and 
Idaho. Media: pottery, ceramic sculpture and 
enamels. Entries due April 15-30. Write Ore- 
gon Ceramic Studio, 3934 S.W. Corbett Avenue. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


RUTHERFORD ART ASSOCIATION OPEN SHOW. 
April 21-26. Rutherford Trust Company. Open 
to all Bergen County artists. Media: all. Entry 
fee $.50 for members; $1 non-members. Jury. 
Prizes. Write Mrs. Saul Sher, 1 Elliott Terrace. 


San Antonio, Texas 


CRAFT GUILD OF SAN ANTONIO THIRD TEXAS 
STATE CERAMIC AND TEXTILE EXHIBI- 
TION. Mar. 23-Apr. 6. Witte Memorial Mu- 
seum. Open to all Texas artists. Entry fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 5. Write Craft 
Guild of San Antonio, Witte Memorial Museum. 


San Bernardino, California 


NATIONAL ORANGE SHOW ALL SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA ART EXHIBIT. Mar. 6-16. Open 
to all artists in Southern California. Media: oil, 
watercolor and sculpture. No entry fee. Jury. 
Purchase and cash awards. Entry blanks due 
Feb. 15. Entries due Feb. 23. Write National 
Orange Show Art Exhibit. P.O. Box 29. 


Seattle, Washington 


NORTHWEST WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 12TH 
ANNUAL, May 7-June 1. Seattle Art Museum. 
Open to all artists of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, British Columbia and Alaska. 
Medium: transparent watercolor. Entry fee $2 


The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE | REQUEST ADDRE 


TS) as Sets a) WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


for non-members. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
and entries due April 23. Write Mrs. Henriette 
Woessner, 4001 Beach Drive, Seattle 6. 


Sioux City, lowa 


FORMER SIOUX CITY ARTISTS EXHIBITION. 
Feb. 1-26. Sioux City Art Center. Open to all 
artists who were born in Sioux City or who 
have lived or worked in Sioux City at any time. 
Media: graphics, pottery, painting and sculp- 
ture. No entry fee. No prizes. Jury. Entries due 
Jan. 23. Write John Wesle, 613 Pierce St. 

SIOUX CITY MAY SHOW 15TH ANNUAL. May 
1-29. Sioux City Art Center. Open to residents 
of Iowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota. Media‘ 
seulpture, pottery, oils, encaustics. No entry 
fee. Prizes. Entry cards due March 30. Entries 
due April 15. Write John Wesle, Director, Sioux 
City Art Center, 613 Pierce Street, Sioux City 1. 


South Bend, Indiana 


MICHIANA 3RD ANNUAL REGIONAL ART EX- 
HIBITION, March 9-29. Open to artists living 
in Indiana or Michigan within a radius of 
150 miles of Seuth Bend. Media: oil, water- 
color, prints and drawings. Prizes. Jury. Entry 
fee $2. Entry cards and work due Feb. 23. 
Write South Bend Art Association, 620 W. 
Washington Ave. 


COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Eugene, Oregon 

ION LEWIS TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. $1,000 
will be granted to a candidate under 30 years 
old who has been a resident of Oregon for at 
least one year, and who is an architectural 
student or draftsman. Applications due April 1. 
Write Dean S. W. Little, School of Architecture 
and Applied Arts, University of Oregon. 

New York, New York 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART FELLOW- 
SHIPS. Three iunnual fellowships of $4,000 
each, involving 12 months intensive study in 
one or more departments of the museum, are 
offered to qualified graduate students enrolled 
in fine arts departments of U. S. universities. 
Fellowships will run from July 1, 1952, to 
July 1, 1953. Open to men and women who by 
June, 1952, have completed two full years of 
graduate work in history of art, archeology or 
museum training at a recognized American 
college or university. Applicant must furnish 
proof of exceptional ability and promise; must 
have adequate reading knowledge of French 
and German. Applications close February 15. 
Write Sterling Callisen, Dean of Education, Met- 
ropolitan Museum, 5th Ave. and 82nd St. 

TIFFANY FELLOWSHIPS: Grants up to $2,000 
to students of painting, sculpture, graphic arts 
—men & women of unusual talent & personal 
qualifications who have already demonstrated 
their capacity for sustained effort in creative 
arts. Open to U.S. citizens under 35 years old, 
married or unmarried, irrespective of race, color. 
creed. Applications now being received for 1952 
at Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
MURALS COMPETITION. Sponsored by Gimbel 
Brothers and Philadelphia Chapter of Artists’ 
Equity, this competition is for mural designs 
symbolically depicting Philadelphia's past, pres- 
ent and future. Open to artists living within 
60 miles of Philadelphia who have either had 
work in major national exhibitions or had a 
one-man show in a professional gallery. Prizes 
amounting to $3,000 in form of commissions. 
Sketches due February 27 at the office of Paul 

Lord, 6th floor, Market Street Store. 


Urbana, Illinois 

KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOW- 
SHIP. Open to majors in music, art and archi- 
tecture (design or history) who are graduates 
of University of Illinois or similar institutions. 
Fellowship award of $1,000 may be used for 
advanced study here or abroad. Applicants must 
not be more than 24 years old on June 1, 1952. 
Applications due May 15. Write Dean Rexford 
Newcomb, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Architecture Building, University of Lllinois. 


New School’s Spring Courses 


Spring term, beginning February 4 
at the New School for Social Research, 
includes 26 workshops in painting, print- 
making and sculpture, Peggy Bacon 
has been appointed to the staff. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. Over 80 
Adult Courses. New Ceramics Classes. Beginning, Intermediate 
and Advanced. Part and fulltime. Mornings, Afternoons and 
Evenings. Co-ed. Approved for eligible veterans. Write for 
free Catalog D. Spring Registration Starts January 14 


EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


32nd Seasons Opens 
September 24 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Miss. Dept. Educa. 


‘CLEVELAND 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 





11441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. CHIO 


NORTON 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e¢ 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


4 
Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustratien, interior decorating, 
Portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fla. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE ™'ISEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
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A MODERN VIEW 


By Ralph M. Pearson 

There is one obvious answer to the 
news that Sidney Janis is sending to 
Paris a group of paintings by our ex- 
uberant children in art (with one or 
two grown-up exceptions), to be shown 
in a dealer’s gallery. (See Dicest, Jan. 
1.) The answer is, of course, that our 
adult, leader-artists should also be 
shown in Paris and elsewhere abroad 
with dignified backing, adequate selec- 
tion, and presentation under public 
rather than private auspices. If Mr. 
Janis’ news-making stunt sparks such 
a project widely enough to get action 
thereon, it will have served one purpose. 

How should this important cultural 
project be staged? One’s thoughts turn 
quickly to the State Department as the 
ideal sponsor. But memories of the Con- 
gress-imposed debacle of its worthy 1946 
exhibitions-for-export as quickly quench 
that bright possibility; Congressional 
esthetic standards, we can be sure, have 
not changed. 

The next-in-line ideal sponsor should 
be New York’s Modern Museum. But 
memories obtrude here also of shaky 
standards demonstrated by the unfor- 
tunate honoring of artists who have 
learned next to nothing—beyond a re- 
lease of spirit in some cases—from the 
modern movement (Ensor, Kokoschka, 
Bonnard, Munch) and dampen the hope 
for adequate selection, But not that for 
a dignified backing and adequate pres- 
entation. Our foremost modern museum 
is the right sponsor. 

Inquiry brought ready comments — 
from Monroe Wheeler, director of ex- 
hibitions and publications at the Mod- 
ern. “Yes, we have constant requests 
from many countries for exhibitions to 
go abroad which will show our na- 
tional achievements. Conversely, we 
have frequent offers to send _ exhibi- 
tions to us, often Government sponsored 
and financed to our doors. But we have 
to decline all—for one simple reason: 
no funds are available from any source 
to cover the heavy costs involved. The 
need is pressing. There is an immense 
curiosity to see what we are doing. The 
riddle should be solved.” 

Here is a situation which challenges 
all our claims (and pretensions) to cul- 
tural maturity. It highlights the ab- 
surdity of our prevailing recipe of hun- 
dreds of thousands for even single old 
masters and relative chicken feed for 
contemporary, living art. It demands a 
five-year plan for cultural interchange 
among free nations. UNESCO might be 
the answer but apparently is not. The 
issue is too vast for any easy or imme- 
diate solution. Many details must be 
worked out, the right management and 
personnel discovered and financing 
found. Esthetic standards will need wide 
debating—during the five years, Many 
“best minds” and most sensitive insights 
will be needed for the important task. 
But the challenge must be met. 

Compromises will be inevitable and 
the net result of their balancing will 
neatly measure our degree of cultural 
maturity. One can be pessimistic about 
the ultimate level of that balance and 
still be in favor of this necessary 
project. 
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ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


215 West 
57th St. 
N. Y. 19 
Circle 
7-4510 


YLAND 
|NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1952 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher, Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catalogs on request. 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees, Accredited B.F.A., 

M.F.A., B.A.E., MAE. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 143 


7 WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 
Miami, Flo.—January and February 
Washington, D.C.—April and May 
California—July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Monthly registration at 
any time. No entrance re- 

hemi. Classes in 
AM. P.M. and Evening, 
and Saturday sessions for 
adults and children. 
Classes open for imme- 
diate registration. 


JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


FLORIDA SCHOOL of ART 


*: Winter: Sarasota, Florida. Summer: 
Jan. - May No. Truro, Mass. (Cape Cod). Por- 


trait, landscape, still life. Approved 
CAPE COD for veterans. Write for circular A. 
July - Sept. 


Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Basic Design - Drawing 
Painting - Graphic Arts 
Barrett - Sabean - Woelffer 
Address: Registrar 
ColoradoSprings,Colo. 
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Prepare at home for 
high-paying art jobs cs 


FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 
Studio 9-A, Westport, Conn. 


Send book about your home study art course. 
Name Age__. 
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CATALOG 


Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 


An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 
* Artists Supplies 
* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 
* Airbrushes & Compressors 
* Craft Materials & Plastics 
* Picture Frames 
and hundreds of other art essentials 


FREE « Write on your letterhead— 
* you'll receive this valuable. 
catalog at no charge. 


—_ 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
ye hte loli DI 


Inc. 
New York 19 N Y 
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Colors 


Salt) iy 


TALENS & SON INC. 


NEWARK, N. J 


Cut Canvas Costs by 2/3 


Finest Unprimed Belgian Linen 


You can make your canvas in two simple steps. 


21A medium, 42”, $2.65 per yd. 










6 Yds. 20 Yds. 50 Yds. 100 Yds. 
$2.37 $2.12 $1.98 $1.85 





Wide range of textures and w.dths available 
TAUBES: On Preparing Canvas 
FR FE MAYER: Glues fer Sizing Linen 
Send for these instruction booklets 
All orders postpaid and insured. Prompt ship- 
ment; Money Order, Check, C.O.D. 


119 W. 57th St., Dept. D © New York 19, N. Y. 
information on request to schools, wholesalers and retailers. 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist" 
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Value of Membership 


There are artists who find themselves 
members of many organizations, feel- 
ing that it is necessary to have such a 
list to make themselves feel important 
in the art field. This false idea finally 
catches up to a point where they are 
expending much valuable time and 
money and, with the exception of a few 
such organizations, there is no return 
in any way except to know more art- 
ists who are in the same predicament. 

Why not belong to those clubs and 
organizations that will bring you bene- 
fits and opportunities. 

What, then, are the types to join? 

First, there is your local art organ- 
ization which you should support, and 
of which you should be an integral part, 
exhibiting and working in any capacity, 
no matter how small. Your reputation 
here at home is most important. 


Then, be an exhibitor in as many open 
shows throughout the country as you 
can, so as to keep your work before the 
public. There are times when it is well 
to be an exhibiting member of some of 
the larger well-established clubs, and 
often the entry fee to their shows is 
included in such memberships. 


Museum membership in your com- 
munity and state is good, for there you 
are sponsoring a project that is vital 
to you and your fellow artists as well 
as the education of the public to art. 


Now comes the national organization, 
offering a wider opportunity and bring- 
ing you news and views of not only 
other artists, but critics and people who 
know and understand your problems, 
places to exhibit your works and ex- 
hibitions of others, It offers up-to-date 
articles of interest on materials and 
methods, covering all phases—painting 
in all mediums, etching, drawing and 
sculpture. Also, such an organization 
will guide and help you in many other 
ways, obtaining materials that are pro- 
tected by laws and standards that will 
not allow inferior products, protecting 
you in copyright flagrancies, misguided 
inheritance valuations, and other tax 
troubles, 


These are a few of the things that 
The American Artists Professional 
League has done and is doing for its 
members and will do for you as a mem- 
ber. This organization is not affiliated 
with any political group and sponsors 
only those things that will help the art- 
ist and the furtherance of art. “Ameri- 
can Art Week” is one of its nationally 
known promotions that has helped to 
sell and promote the artist more than 
any other thing of its kind. Many other 


ideas are being felt as the result of 
the efforts of this non-profit group. 
The membership cost is low and can 
include THE ArT DIGEST with all its val- 
uable articles of interest in all fields 
of art. It is still more valuable to you, 
as you will belong to an organization 
that is working for your personal in- 
terests as well as for the interest of 
those lay members who want to help 
the art of America live. There is also a 
place to exhibit in the galleries of The 
American Artists Professional League 
located in New York, the largest art 
center we have. There your work can 
be viewed by many who are interested 
in the advancement of art as well as 
the purchase of same. This is not an 
organization that is interested in what 
it can get out of you, but in what it 
can do for you to better serve all art- 
ists and others having art interest. 
—HAroLp W. Ponp 
National Membership Chairman 


HONOR ROLL 


Philadelphia Print Club Lithography 





Annual, Pennsylvania 

Kahn, Max, Mary §S. Collins Prize 

Coen, Eleanor, hon. mention 

Alps, Glen, hon, mention 

Quintera, V. Lucia, hon. mention 

Philadelphia Art Alliance Drawings & 
Prints Exhibition 

Fujita, Sadamitsu, drwge. $75 award 

Reynolds, Thomas, drwe. hon. mention 


Bloch, Julius, drwe. hon. mention 
Jackson, Martin, drwg. hon. mention 
Spruance, Benton, col. litho. $75 award 
Blackburn,: Morris, print hon. mention 
Hardin, Nancy B., print, hon. mention 


Pen & Brush Club Winter Watercolor 
Exhibition, New York 

Matson, Greta. Ist prize 

Howe, Katherine, 2nd prize 

Saasto, Irene, hon. mention 

Peterson, Jane, hon. mention 

Stevenson, Ruth, hon. mention 


First Annual Print Competition, 


New Britain, Connecticut 

Jackson, Martin, Ist prize $100 
Landeck, Armin, $40 prize 

Pierce, Leona, $40 prize 

Summers, Carol, $40 prize 

Rogalski, Walter R., $25 prize 
Audubon Artists 10th Annual, N. Y. 
Mommer, Paul, oil, gold medal 
Candell, Victor. oil, $150 prize 
Manso, Leo, oil, $100 prize 

Kaplan, Joseph, oil, $100 prize 

Von Schlegell, David, oil, hon. mention 
Picken, George, oil, hon. mention 
Von Wicht, John, oil, hon. mention 
Luise, Nicholas, oil, hon. mention 
Betts, Edward, w. c. gold medal 
Gasser, Henry, w. c. $100 prize 
Pratt, Frances, w. ec. $50 prize 
Gramatky, Hardie, w. c. hon, mention 
Liberté, Jean, casein, $100 prize 
Martino, Giovanni, casein, $50 prize 
Gee, Bing, casein, hon. mention 


Schultheiss, Carl, print, gold medal 
Appelbaum, J. M., print, $50 prize 


Caravaglia, Angelo, print, $50 
Miller, Helen, print, hon. mention 
Hartwig, Cleo, sculp. $100 prize 





Fasano, Clara, sculp. $50 prize 
Beling, Helen, sculp. hon. mention 
Lauck, Anthony, sculp. hon, mention 
Simon, Bernard, sculp. hon, mention 
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57th Street in Review 
{Continued from page 23] 


Now Van der Kemp shows his own 
drawings and paintings—portraits, still- 
lifes and landscapes. They are all 
marked with a spontaneity of expres- 
sion that avoids the obvious and seizes 
upon provocative aspects of the sub- 
jects. The portrait, Loelia, Duchess of 
Westminster, evades all “pomp and cir- 
cumstance” in its presentment of a 
young woman in graceful, casual pose. 
Yet the portraiture achieves the exact 
essence du chic. 

The landscapes—principally of Paris 
and Versailles—seem to discover new 
charms in familiar streets. The still- 
lifes of flowers and fruits possess a sort 
of inevitability of harmonious design, 
in which colors, substances and tex- 
tures are translated by a fluid brush. 
All of them evidence a sensitive per- 
ception of formal relations. (Knoedler, 
to Jan. 26.)—M. B. 


MARJORIE LIEBMAN: This painter 
last showed solo in New York in 1940. 
Her art has changed greatly in the in- 
tervening years, Now it is related to 
that of Rothko and Stamos, with Redon 
in the far distance. 

Like stains of faded color on a plaster 
wall, like colored smoke, like spray at 
the foot of a waterfall, Miss Liebman’s 
new paintings seem evanescent and in- 
substantial. Paint is applied in thin 
washes for the most part, with sand, 
sequin and flitter sometimes adding a 
patch of spurious texture. 

Paintings similar to these, but mono- 
chromatic, were employed as_ back- 
grounds by small-town portrait pho- 
tographers prior to 1930, (Parsons, to 
Jan. 26.)—J.F. 





LEITON HARING: Award winner in 
the Village Art Center’s recent water- 
color show, Leiton Haring appears now 
in a solo exhibition, result of his prize. 
Haring’s oils, pastels and watercolors, 
while concerned with themes of gaiety, 
are limp and a bit tired. The artist 
relies on brief sketchy notations over 
pale tonal areas to capture the spon- 
taneity of tropical dancers, bathers in 
the surf and New York scenes. 

Sculpture is included here—impres- 
sionistic studies of dancers, worked in 
direct plaster and given the tone and 
patina of bronze castings. (Village Art 
Center, to Jan. 19.)—P.B. 


KANELBA: Dividing his time between 
professional portrait painting and semi- 
realistic painting related in style to the 
School of Paris, Kanelba shows some 40 
canvases, Among notable oils are Fun- 
fair, an eerie group of figures statically 
massed before a tent; Le Petit Roi, a 
tender portrait of mother and son; and 
Fisherman and his Wife, a simplified 
scene of two figures related by a net. 
Kanelba handles images of children 
particularly well, managing to record 
freshness without becoming sentimental. 
(Hammer, to Jan, 26.)—D. A. 


ART TO LIVE WITH: Small in scale, 
drawings, watercolors and prints form 
this lively grouping. Minna Citron’s 
color etching, Men Seldom Make Passes, 
is an early work with a graceful appli- 
cation of experimental graphic tech- 
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niques to the prime figure of a specta- 
cled lady artist. Maurice Becker’s Head, 
a brush drawing in ink, possesses a 
brooding intensity. Picassoesque facet- 
ing of a child’s head appears in Edgar 
Levey’s Joel. Other artists represented 
include Biel, Brockendorff, Dakin, De 
Pauw, Fuchs, Gurr, Hecht and Lesser. 
(New Age to Jan. 26.)—P. B. 


HORTENSE M. GORDON: A Canadian 
Royal Academician for many years, 
Hortense Gordon has gone modern, all 
the way. After studying with Hofmann, 
she returned to Canada where she is 
painting and spreading the gospel. 
The artist addresses her canvases 
with vigor and knowledge, but as yet 
without a style of her own. She is most 
successful when she veers toward con- 
structivism. In Grey and Yellow, spa- 
ciously distributed rectangles and 
prisms of pale color seem to drift down 
a yellow ground. The restrained use of 
color here is effective, as is the artist’s 
use of line in Horizontals and Verticals 
where the geometric grid provides a 
showcase for a few somewhat facile 
biomorphs. (Creative, to Feb. 2.)—J. F. 


GROUP SHOW: This modest group ex- 
hibition is sponsored by the Caravan of 
East and West, a cultural organization 
dedicated to increased international fel- 
lowship. The few entries of professional 
caliber include David Atkins’ heavily 
worked Forest Rhythm, Omer Las- 
sonde’s cubist Studio Mirror, and Raya’s 
Ballerina, a pallid head, early American 
in feeling. (Caravan, to Feb. 6.)—P. B. 


NEVELSON, MATHES, HOROWITZ: 
Sculpture by Louise Nevelson, collages 
by Mathes and scratchboard color draw- 
ings by Marvin Horowitz form the cur- 
rent exhibition at this recently launched 
gallery. Miss Nevelson’s bronzes and 
terra cottas are massive and chunky. 
Ancient Animal, in bronze, has an ar- 
chaic feeling to its square, textured 
volumes. Mathes’ collages utilize a 
wide variety of papers, arranged to 
produce cubist compositions in re- 
strained color, Scratchboards by Horo- 
witz are facile arrangements of swirling 
fine white lines, forming dancing fig- 
ures. (Gallery 99, to Jan. 26.)—P. B. 


JOSEPH MEIERHANS: Ambitious at- 
tempts to control an explosive assort- 
ment of abstract energies meet with 
varying degrees of success in the casein 
panels of Joseph Meierhans. Desolation 
seems an apocalyptic vision of earth 
and sky exploding under aerial bom- 
bardment. In places, atmosphere and 
perspective are indicated but are con- 
tradicted by the attempt of zig-zag cal- 
ligraphy and shattered whites to unify 
the surface. 

Partial resolution is less evident in 
Composition No. 17. Here the initial 
automatism of color washes is spiked 
by angular free-flying geometric con- 
structions. A central coagulation of 
floating forms gives stability and focus 
to the painting. 

When he avoids literal readability, 
Meierhans also avoids a Buck Rogers 
type of cosmic agitation. But the prob- 
lems are ambitious and so demanding 
that even partial solutions are com- 
mendable. (Artists, to Jan. 31.)—P. B. 
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ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas 
45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas 
Write for Samples and Price List 

Mail Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 








AKRON, OHIO 
Akron Art Institute 7o Jan. 27: 
Contemporary Italian Paintings; To 
Jan. 20: European Recovery Pro- 
gram Posters. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

The Peale Museum 7o Feb. 17: “The 
Peale Family & the Peale Mu- 
seum.”” 

Walters Art Gallery Jan. 16-Mar. 2: 
Greek Gods &@ Myths. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Birmingham Museum of Art To 
Jan. 26: American Paintings; Ala- 
bama Art League; Jan. 20-Feb. 16: 
Painiings & Objects from the Bel- 
gian Congo. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Boston Museum 7o Jan. 27: Boston 
Society of Independent Artists, 19th 
Annual. 

Margaret Brown Gallery To Jan. 26: 
Nevill Johnson, 

Doll & Richards To Jan. 26: Ran- 
ulph Bye. 

Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Feb. 9: Walter Gropius Retrospec- 
tive Show. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Jan. 23: 
Patteran; To Feb. 16: Two Col- 
lectors from Western New York. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Mar. 5: 18th-Cen- 
tury Venetian Prints; To Mar. 1: 
Photographs by Eliot Elisofon. 
University of Chicago Jan.: Group 
15 of St. Louis. 

Stevens-Gross Galleries To Feb. 3: 
Francis Chapin. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo Jan. 28: Odilon 
Redon; Drawings from Rheims Mu- 
seum. 

COLUMBIA, 8. C . 

Museum of Art 7o Jan. 26: Anna 
Hyatt Huntington, Animal Sculp 
ture. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 27: 
Texas Wildcat Show from the Fort 
Worth Art Association; Jan. 20- 
Feb. 10: 5th Southwestern Show; 
Jan, 2%7-Mar. 2: Art Rental Plan. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 3: 
ists Exhibition. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 18: Pre-Co- 
lumbian Art; Mar. 3: Indonesian & 
other Pacific Island Art. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Jan. 27: Ben Shahn, 
To Jan, 27: Camera Club. 
DETROIT, MICH 

Hanna Galleries To Jan. 26: 
Group. 

Institute of Arts To Jan. 31: Jack 
B. Yeats; To Feb. 3: Clayton &. 
Price; To Feb. 10: Friends of Mod- 
ern Art. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum 70 Jan. 27: 
Two Thousand Years of Tapestry 
Weaving. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Museum 7o Fed. 
17: Two Thousand Years of Per- 
sian Art; To Jan. 20: The Neo- 
Classic Style; Jan. 27-Mar. 9: 
Child's World. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Jan.: Contemporary Italian Prints. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum 70 Jan. 22: South 
American Textiles; To Jan. 31: 
20th-Century Master Movements: 
German Expressionism. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
To Jan. 22: Children's Book Illus- 
trations. 

MAITLAND, FLA. 

Research Studio Jan.; Mulford Fos- 
ter, Bertram Goodman. 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 3: Per- 
sian Miniatures. 

University Gallery To Jan. 21: Jo 
Rollins;; To Jan. 28: American 
Folk Art. 

Walker Art Center To Feb. 10: 
Briney Quick Paintings; Jan. 23- 
Mar. 22: California Crafts. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum To Feb. 10: 
Team Work: Husbands & Wives. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Art Club 7o Jan. 21: Irv- 
ing Karlin. 

Newark Museum Jan.: Madonna € 
Child; The Japanese Craftsman; 
Trends in American Painting Since 
1900; Religious Art of Tibet; Eu- 
gene Schaefer; Glassmaking. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Art Museum 7o Feb. 2: 
nual, 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University Gallery To Jan. 20: 
Master Prints from the Yale Col- 
lections. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art Jan.: 
Contemporary American Ceramics; 
Scalamandré Fabrics; Leerdam 
Glass. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Art Gallery 7o Jah. 27: 
Peter Blos, Elah Hale Hays, Wen- 
dell Brazeau, Ray Hill. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Pasadena Art Institute Jan.: Ming 
€ Ch’ing Dynasty; Paul Klee. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Art Alliance To Jan. 28: Re- 
gional Print & Drawing. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts Jan. 20-Feb. 24: 147th An- 
nual Exhibition. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art To 
Jan. 20: Fire and Water. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Print Club To Jan. 25: Annual Ezx- 
hibition of Lithography. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Feb. 5: 
Jean Thoburn. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

L. M. D. Sweat Memorial Museum 
To Jan, 27: Portland Society of 
Art ist Print Annual. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

The Three Arts Jan.: Hazel Mc- 
Kinley. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design Jan. 
20-Feb. 10: Thirteenth Annual ‘“‘An 
Independent”; Jan. 27-Feb. 10: 
Rhode Island Artists’ Prize Win- 
ners. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum To Jan. 27: Amer- 
ican Indian Textiles from the 
Southwest; Jan. 17-Mar. 2: Fur- 
niture of the Old South, 1640- 
1820. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art of University of Roch- 
ester Jan.: 16th National Ceramic. 

SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Jan. 30: Amer- 
ican Art Alliance; To Feb. 14: 
Old Masters from the Metropolitan 
Museum; Jan.: James Ensor. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Jan.: European 
Paintings, Sculpture & Tapestries, 
1300-1870. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor: Jan.: Spanish Lustre Pot- 
tery; From Jan, 24: Fifth Annual 
of Contemporary American Paint- 
ing. 

Gumps Gallery Jan.; Leon Goldin, 
Ynez Johnson. 

Lucien Labaudt Gallery To Jan. 26: 
Sonia Gechtoff, Madge Willets, Ann 
Ruggles Johnson. 

Rotunda Gallery Jan.: Cornelia Chase, 
Frances Baxter, William Gaskin. 

Museum of Art To Jan. 27: Con- 
temporary Textiles; Jan. 17-Feb. 
14: Hannah Weber-Sachs, Theodore 
Brenson, Margo Hoff; Jan. 24-Feb. 
17: Twentieth Century Master Move- 
ments: Cubism-Futurism., 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
Jan.: Howard Cook, Gerrie Gut- 
mann, Lovis Corinth; From dan. 
23: Marcel Vertes; To Jan. 20: 
Morocco, Photographs by William 
G. Murray. 

SAN MARINO, CALIF. 

Huntington Gallery Jan.: Turner. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 3: Leroy M. 
Backus Memorial Collection. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 27: 
Academic Artists. 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Philbrook Art Center Jan.: Wedge- 
wood; Nat'l Snapshot; Arthur Mor- 
gan; Early American Glass Club. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson Williams Proctor Institute 
To Feb. 10: 15th Annual Exrhibi- 
tion; Jewish Religious Art; Mark 
Tobey. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Corcoran Gallery To Jan. 20: 
Annual Area Exhibition. 
George Washington University Li- 
brary Jan.; Caucasian Tertiles € 
Rugs. 

Phillips Gallery To Jan. 28: I. Rice 
Pereira. 

Smithsonian Institution Jan.: Art 
& Magic of Arnhem Land, Aus- 
tralia; 15th-Century Woodcuts @€. 
Metal Cuts from the Rosenwald 
Collection. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum 7o Jan. 20: 
European & American Lithographs. 


Sixth 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Wilmington Society of Fine Arts 
To Jan. 2%: Peter Hurd; Jan.: 
Permanent Collection. 





NEW YORK CITY 





ACA (63E57) To Jan. 26: Hy Cohen. 

Allison (32E57) To Jan. 26: George 
Bellows. 

Amer. British (122E55) Jan. 22- 
Feb. 2: Veronica Helfensteller. 
Argent (42W57) To Jan. 26: Vir- 
ginia Ward. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Jan. 
31: Joseph Meierhans. 

A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) To Jan. 
26: Chaim Gross; Jan, 28-Feb. 16: 
Frederico Castellon. 

Babcock (38E57) Jan.: Paintings 
by 19th and 20th Century Amer- 
ican Artists. 

Barbizon-Little (63 & Lex.) To Jan. 
31: Nelson Seale. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Jan.: 
Oils, Watercolors & Sculpture. 

Borgenicht (65E57) To Feb. 2: 
Louis Schanker. 

Burliuk (119W57) To Jan. 30: 
Nicholas Burliuk. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) Jan.: 
Masterpieces from the 8S. Pacific. 

Caravan (132E56) To Feb. 6: Cara- 
van Artists Group Show. 

Carré (712 5th at 56) Jan.: French 
Paintings; To Feb. 28: Picasso, 
70th Anniversary Show. 

Carstairs (11E57) Jan.: Group. 

Charlian, Inc. (252E50) Jan.; Afri- 
can & Asiatic Masks & Sculptures. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Jan, 25: Nancy P. Dryfoos; Jan. 
21-Feb. 8: William H. Littlefield. 

Peter Cooper (313W53) To Feb. 
1: Julius Kramer. 

Copain (891 Ist) To Feb. 18: 
Claude Howells. 

Creative (18E57) Jan. 21-Feb. 12: 
Hortense Gordon; Jan. 28-Feb. 9: 
James Gilliland, Drummond, Nat- 
alie Dahl. 


Downtown (32E51) To Jan. 26: 
Marin. 
Durlacher (11E57) To Jan. 26: 
Leonid. 


Duveen Bros. (18E79) Old Masters. 
East River Savings Bank (26 Cort- 
landt) Jan.: Ruth Gannett. 


Egan (63E57) To Feb. 2: George 
VWcNeil. 
Eggleston (161W57) Jan. 21-Feb. 


2: Escote (Argentine). 

Eighth Street (33W8) Group. 
Feig] (601 Mad. at 57) Jan.: Con- 
temporary Masters. 

Ferargil (63E57) Jan.; Lucia Howe. 
Freidman (20E49) Jan.: Paul Gal- 
done 

French & Co. (210E57) Old Masters. 
Fried (40E68) Jan. 14-Feb. 23: 
Coincidences—Welcome UNESCO. 
Gal. St. Etienne (46W57) Jan.: 
Group Show. 

Gallery 99 (99 Macdougal St.) To 
Jan. 26: Louise Nevelson. Marvin 
Horowitz, Harry Mathes. 

Ganso (125E57) To Jan. 22: Esther 
Kastl. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Jan. 
19: Rosario Gerbino. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
Jan, 26-Feb. 9: Lamar Dodd. 
Grolier (47E60) To Feb. 3: Old 
American Music. 

Hacker (24W58) Jan. 21-Feb. 9: 
Charles Semser. 

Hammer (51E57) To Jan. 29: Re- 
cent Paintings by Kanelba. 

Heller (108E57) Jo Jan. 26: Theo- 
dore G. Haupt. 

Hewitt (18E69) To Feb. 2: 
Browning. 

Hirsch (30W54) Antiquities & Nu- 
mismatlics. 
Janis (15E57) 
Albers. 
Kennedy (785 5th) To Jan. 26: 
Jacob Steinhardt. 

Kleemann (65E57) Jan.: Group. 
Knoedler (14E57) To Jan. 31: Ger- 
ald Van Der Kemp. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) 
Adolph Gottlieb. 

Koetser (32E57) Jan.: Old Masters. 
Kraushaar (32E57) To Feb. 2: Wil- 
liam Kienbusch. 

Lehigh Furniture Corp. (16E53) To 
Feb. 18: Louis Schanker. 

Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) Jan.: Leo 
Garel. 

Macbeth (11E57) Jan.: Watercolor 
Group. 

Matisse (41E57) Jan.: French Group. 
Midtown (17E57) To Jan. 26: Wil- 
liam Palmer. 

Milch (55E57) To Jan. 26: Frank 
Di Gioia, 


Colleen 


To Feb. 2: Josef 


Jan,: 


Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To Jan. 
19: Sculptural Playground Equip- 
ment by Frances Weiss. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) To Jan. 30: Annual. 

New Age (138W15) To Jan. 26: 
Watercolors, Drawings, Prints. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Jan.: Group, 
New Gallery (63W44) To Feb. 2: 
Joan Mitchell. 

Newhouse (15E57) Jan.: 17th Cen- 
tury Dutch Old Masters, 18th Cen- 
tury English & French Old Masters. 

New School (66W12) Jan. 23-Feb. 
6: Zola Marcus. 

N. Y. Circulating Library of Paint- 
ing (640 Madison) Jan.: Contempo- 
rary American Painters. 

Newton (11E57) Jan.: Group Show. 

Niveau (63E57) Jan.: Paintings by 
French Masters. : 

Old Print Shop (150 Lex. at 30) 
Jan.: 19th Century American Paint- 
ings. 

Parsons (15E57) To Jan. 26: Ad 
Reinhardt, Marjorie Liebman. 

Passedoit (121E57) To Feb. 2: 
Hondius. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) To Jan. 24: 
Watercolor Exhibition, 

Peridot (6E12) To Jan. 26: Philip 
Guston,. 

Perls (32E58) To Feb. 2: Modern 
Master Drawings. 

Perspectives (35E51) Jan.: Group. 

Portraits (460 Park at 57) Jan. 23- 
Feb. 16: Portraits of Personalities. 

Rehn (683 5th at 53) To Jan. 26: 
Henry Mattson. 

RoKo (51 Gren. Ave.) To Jan. 31: 
Beauford Delaney. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Jan.: 19th Cen- 
tury French & 20th Century French 
«& American Paintings. 

Salpeter (42W57) To Jan. 26: Sa- 
bina Teichman. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) Jan. 21-Feb. 
9: Ary Stillman, 

Schaeffer (52E58) Jan.: Old Masters. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) To Jan, 
25: Cleo Hartwig, Ellen Key-Oberg, 
Barbara Lekberg. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) To Feb. 22: 
African Sculptures from the French 
Colonies. 

Seligmann, J. (5E57) To Jan. 19: 
Doris Barsky Kreindler. 

Serigraph (38W57) Jan. 15-Feb. 
11; New Members Exhibition. 
Valentin, Curt (32E57) Jan. 15- 

Feb. 10: Calder. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Jan. 20: Paintings by Modern 
French Masters; Jan. 26-Feb. 9: 
J. dan Noten. 

Village Art Center (42W11) To 
Jan. 25: First Prizewinner in Ninth 
Watercolor Show. 

Viviano (42E57) Jan.: Modern 
Paintings, Drawings & Gouaches. 

Walker (117E57) Jan.: Group. 

Wellons (70E56) To Jan. 19: Ste- 
phanie Bakos; Jan. 21-Feb. 2: El- 
lison Hoover. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) Jan.: Group. 

Wildenstein (19E64) Jan.: Paint- 
ings & Works of Art. 

Willard (32E57) To Jan. 31: Ru- 
dolf Ray. 

Wittenborn (38E57) To Jan. 25: 
Contemporary French Engravers. 

Yugoslav State Tourist Office (854 
5th at 67) Dalmatian Scenes by 
Vilko Seferov & Edo Murtic. 


MUSEUMS 


Brooklyn Museum (Eastern P’kway) 
To Feb. 17: Prints by Georges 
Rouault; Jan. 28-Apr. 6: “History 
of Egyptian Writing.” 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
To Feb. 24: American Sculpture 
Today. Cloisters (Fort Tryon Park) 
To Jan. 31: Wise Men From the 
East. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Feb. 24: Five French Photog- 
raphers; Jan. 16-Mar. 16: Build- 
ings by Frank Lloyd Wright; Jan. 
30-Mar. 23: Work of Adults. 
Museum of Natural History’ (CPW 
at 79) Jan. 25-Feb. 10: New York 
Society of Ceramic Arts Exhibition. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(5th at 82) To Feb. 29: American 
and European Group. 

National Academy (1083 5th at 89) 
Jan. 17-Feb. 3: Audubon Artists 
10th Annual. 

New York Historical Society (170 
CPW at 77) To Feb. 10: Recent 
Accessions; Jan, 22-July 31: Coun- 
try Houses on Manhattan Island. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riv. Dr. at 
103) To Jan, 27: Cosmopolitan 
Artists. 

Scalamandré Museum (20W55) Jan.: 
“‘Modern Motifs in Textile Design.” 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To Mar. 
2: John Sloan Retrospective. 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


ARE SUPERIOR 

IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 

‘PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND 

SPECIFICATIONS. SHIVA 

STANDARD OIL COLORS 

@ are the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically 
pure pigment. 

@ are not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium 
Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. 


@ are scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 
minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 


@ are ground in specially treated walnut oil. 
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For name of nearest dealer, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR COMPOUNDER 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











TO THE 


SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


Now is the time to plan the advertising for your summer classes. For 





A effective advertising use The Art Digest's school columns. Two good 
ae reasons for using The Art Digest for your summer school advertising 
S are: one — you will get results; two —The Art Digest has pioneered 
3) in devoting time and space to the news of art schools. From the latter 
* effort a huge reservoir of prospective art students has developed. Why 
ion not take advantage of this now. 

89) 


For further information write 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, THE ART DIGEST, 116 EAST 59th STREET, N. Y. 22 


GRUMBACHER 
OQ STRETCH WUE a 


All. A LIFETIME—SAVES Ses ON BLOCKS 
Painting Stretcher Pad 


Stretches water color paper, drawing 
paper or canvas. Keeps the sheets 
clean and ready to use. Size 14x18” 


Ne. 8100 $12.00 each 
SEE IT AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 


THE MATERIAL . . . waterproof, easy-to-clean heavy 
fabricoid, bive in color for clean, good looks 
RECESSED . . . to allow you to carry wet painting 
without smudging 

ALUMINUM FRAME... to stretch and hold paper or 
canvas firmly 

HOLDS...water color paper, drawing paper, canvas, 
charcoal paper ...as you prefer 

CRAFT BOARD .. . water resistant, makes an ideal 
firm, painting base 

EXTRA SHEETS . . . of canvas or paper, or space for 
your finished paintings 

The well-built platform base 

FULL-TENSION FLAP . . . built-in mechanical tension 


to pull your paper tight and flexible for varying 
thicknesses of paper. 


M. GRUMBA CHER 


464 West 34th Sua New York 1, N. Y. 


U.S. PATENT NO. 2488007 


THERE’S STILL TIME TO SAVE 


This is a sort of “last call.” It’s a final notice to old friends of The Art Digest that 
only two weeks remain to renew or extend subscriptions under the old rates. 


As we have pointed out in our two previous issues, rising costs have finally reached the 
point where we cannot continue to absorb them. We have tried to hold the line, but with the 
boost in postal rates, we have no alternative but to raise our prices, too. This is the second 
time in our 25-year history that we have been forced to increase our newsstand and sub- 
scription rates. 


The new rates will be: 


One Year: $5 (saves you $5.00 compared to single copy price) 
Two Years: $8 (saves you $12.00 compared to single copy price) 
(Add 60c per year for Canadian and foreign subscriptions) 


The new prices go into effect Feb. 1, 1952. However, all subscriptions that are postmarked 
on or before Jan. 31, 1952, will be accepted at the old rates ($4.00 for one year, $7.00 for 
two). So it will pay you to act quickly. You will save money by renewing or extending your 
present subscription this month, before the: new, higher rates become effective. 


MRS. PEYTON BOSWELL 
Publisher 
THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th St., N. Y. 22 











